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‘or scraped, and the mixed with fresh butter is Apogon, from which ‘the present genus differs chiefly in 
bread. It is either much relished or much disliked, like | having the jaws furnished with long and pointed nes 
those substances which have a peculiar taste and smelJ. | Bat species of Cheilodipterus are n; they are 
A species of cheese or rather hard curd is made in the | all of small size, and furnished with slender longitudinal 
mountains of Switzerland from the whey which has run | stripes. C., ocfo-viltatus, as its name implies, has eight 
m the common cheese made of the whole milk. It is| stripes. C. us has five dinal black 

called serré, When the Gruyere or the Jura cheeso, which it 


the whole 
‘This is taken off when the whey is nearly boiling, and put 
into a square box with holes in it; the whey which re- 
mained mixed with the curd, and which is now very blue, 
is allowed to run out, and a small pressure assists it. When 
a cheese of sixty pounds has been made, the serré will often 
weigh, tyenty poses, This mass of curd readily dries on 
the shelf, and becomes hard. It has little flavour, but it 
serves the people on the mountains for bread. cut 
slices of it, spread some butter over, and puta thin slice of 
snneen apn this: washed down with a cup of fresh or of 
forment whey, it forms the chief food of the mountain 


frech-wwasser, a spirit from. cherries, or 
gentian brandy, from the root of the Gentiana officinalis. 
When a cheese which has beon much salted and vory 
dry is washod several times in soft water, and then ina 
cloth moistened with wine or ping, it 
saltness, and from being hard Fe 
orig Uae knowing. It is generally prac- 
improvin, is . Itis ly 
oe ai ie they w e a aS 
an wore not very y 
soon be the prey of worms and mites. arasy Buses chests 
may thus be much improved. 
cheese trade is one of considerable importance. 
CHEESE-RENNET, a wild flower with square stems, 
shining whorled leaves, and loose panicles of small yellow 
flowers, It is the Gafium verum of botanists, and derives 
isiporalee name from haying been formerly to 
curdle milk. 


CHEILI'NUS. [Lasnomss.} 

CHEILODA/CTYLUS, a genus of fishes, of the section 
Acanthopterygti, snd family Scienoides. Characters -— 
mouth small; dorsal fin numerous: spiny rays; lower 
rays of the pectoral fins simple and continued beyond the 






common on the const of the small 


widely separated. 
charueten “have detalléd. ry thowe ot they geaial 


c 


itis about four ioobestn la th, and comes 


eee of the genus Apogon, of which there are 
soveral eeeeioens) notice the Apogon, Rex Mullorum, 
or Rai Rougets (Cuvier): this species rarely exceeds 
six inches in length, and ig of a beautiful red with 
three large black spots on the back; one under each of the 
dorsal fins, and one towards the tail; the whole surface is 
also Jed with small black dots, remaining ie 

are also smal}, and most of them are of a red colour; a few 
haye been found off the const of New Holland, but most of 


thom Snare the Indian seas. 
CHEIROGA'LEUS. (Lzaturtm2.) 
CHEIRO’MELE: (RIROPTER A.) 
enced si aie eae name for the 
e- a sin wl must not - 
tied aS dio Sloth {Ar arma bind 
si ation, ts 
ape a pgre bias Mad: rans anes 


him in the second volume of his * eaux Indes,’ 
Fe aspect Aye-Aye, which, it rn fey tng 
; an 


some reason for denomin: 
(Madagascar Squirrel), because a quadrupod: of the latter 
genus really exists in exeseg soon Cuvier places the form 
next to the Flying Squirrels, Polafouches (Pleromys), and 
immediately before the Rats (Mus, Linn.), esti that 
the lower incisors are much more compressed, and especially 


(008 do charrie), 


cules, and resemble ghshares 
five toes, of which four of those 


feet, he adds, have 
on each anterior extremity are the middle toe 
being much more slender the 3 in the hind feet, 
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These di that of the greater or less | and by valves of considerable sizc on the neck and 4 
development of the tail, which is powerful. generally speak-| 2 ion—Tho male organs nearly approach those 
ing, in the true and either absent, - | of the quadrumana and man in many » The prin- 
mentary, ively inefficient in the fruit-eaters, | cipal organ is pendulous, but it is furnished with o small 
which Inst do not to turn so rapidly asthe desultory | bone. Tho testicles are situated in the abdomen, i 

flight of the makes it necessary for them | in the breeding season, when they descend and are 


on wach side of the vent, and the epididymis lies behind 
them on either side of the insertion of the tail. There are 
vesicula seminales, w prostate gland, and Cowper's 


lands, 
iS ‘There is no great peculiarity in the female organs, The two 
teats ar paced on the breast as in man and in the quadru- 


mana. for those so-called teats, discovered in the groin 


a of the Rhinolophi by Montagu and Geoffroy, Kuhl could 
or the blood of animals ‘the operation of muscular | discover no trace of mammary glands in them. 
‘on those wart-like clovations by atendon trans-| Ge 


teal Distribution.—The cheiroptera are wide) 
spread over the globe, They are to be found in the ‘Old 
and New World and in New Holland. A tolerably tem- 
ee climate scoms necessary for them, and the greatest 
lore! ent of the form takes places in warm countries, 
Dr. Richardson (Fauna Boreali-Americana) notices two 
species, Ve filio pruinosus (Say) caught at Cumberland 
ouse, on the Saskatchewan in lat. 54, and Vespertilio su- 
bulatus (Say) which the Dr, observes is the most common 
spocies near the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains on tho 
upper branches of the Saskatehewan and Peace rivers, 
fabits —Genorally speaking they remain in concealment 
during the day in caverns, ruinous buildings, hollow trees, 
and such hiding places, and flit forth at twilight or 
sunset to take their prey. White, in his * Selborne,” thus 
describes the mode of feeding of atame bat: ‘Itwould take 
flies out ofa person’s hand; if you gave it anything to eat 
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aria ‘The external eur of 


long-eared bat (/eeofus auritus) almost equals 
eared beaten szuogus to 
developed. ani—we cannot 
Se ne 
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flew round his room, avoiding the sides, 
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which ay a anglo, they t atthe Pethey pea 


thou; distance of two feet from the walls. und | it brought its wings round before the mouth, ig and 
their resting-place on a and flew throu; 's, | biding its head, in the manner of birds of Prey when thoy 
suspended i from the ceiling, without touch-| feed. The airoitness it showed in shearing off the wings of 
ing A ccatenly farther apart admit | flies, which were always rejected, was worth of observation 


surface, cannot get on the win: in, by rising with great 
for. It ran, cbecred, with mere spate 
than J was aware of, but in « most ridiculous and grotesque 


rapid and irregular flight, amidst various si ing bo- | as did a large number which were afterwards caught and 
dios, they never fly against them ; yet it does not seem that in adark box, for aborea week. During the 
the of secing, or smelling, serve them on | day-time they were desirous of retirement and 


or 
oceasions, for avoid any obstacles with equal | darkness; 


senses 

these ile io the box, never moved or 
Dy a pea eee a ee en oe “| endeavoured to get out the whole day; and when spread on 
nal ; 

is probabl) ‘to that of touch, Tho nerves of the 







the carpet they commonly rested some minutes, and then, 
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coma i after thé shied and tho Wed ge- | oveldlon Aentelated. Tongrio bristled with ‘Tail 
gee timc ort a eet et, Spe 
zara, Tiger, r=" 
Caviers, Lesson, Bechstein, Kubl, =r === ™ 
f st @ Tail shorter than the interfemoral membrane. 
Example, Phyl! crenalatum. The borders of the 
pln plete eget oto Lovality 
unknown. 
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latter 
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tircly enveloped by the interfemoral membrane, which fs 
very much developed, Dental formula: incisors, =, cas 


nines, = molars, = =32, Several species, 


Example. Rhit us nobilis, a rare and fine Javanese 
species; Kebdlch of the natives, 
who observes that it belongs to the second section of the 
geous. The nasal apparatus consists of a broad membrane 
stretching transversely ucross the nose in form of a shelf; 
the sides are bounded by several parallel folds, and inferiorly 
it constitutes a semicircular en . which has a short, ob- 
tusely-rounded it in the middle. Colour above, pure 
brown; beneath, brown variegated with grey. Fur re- 
markably long and silky, and supplied with a most delicate 
down at the base, so as to be throughout very soft to the 
touch, Body four inches in length. Expansion nineteen 
inches and a half. 


[Rhinclophus uobilin, 

E Baivetoped: aid batglie eward on sa 
ae muc! |, an it on 

head, Ravlet internal, wide. Three nasal erests, one ver- 

tical, one horizontal, and one inferior of » horseshoe shape. 

No tail. Interfemoral mombrane cut square. eh for- 





of the mati 





(a, Hea of Megaderms Trifolium 5 b, Sku.l of Megalerma Prone} 
Dicey tag techation cha 
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Natdlassvred by a ‘aia a Rit ar ee 


ter 
membrane com ing the tail, the 
facet TN ey 
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55 
Example. Nycteris i. Fur, grey-brown above ; 
brighter below. Ears very large. A well-developed wart 
placed uj 





ibed by Dr, Horsfleld, | 4 


CHE 
Taphozous, Geoff. 
with a silfon. Upper lip thick, Ears mode 
rate and wide apart. Tail fine towards its point, be 
the interfemoral membrane, which is large, prolonged and 


angular at its external border. Dental formula; incisors, 
pan canines, = molars, = = 28, Several species, 
hoxous Mauritianus, Fur chestnut above, 
low. Karlet terminated by a sinuous border, Lo- 
of France. 


Example, 
a 


cality, Isle 





{Taphosous Mauritianus, aud profile of tho kame.) 
Mormops, Leach, 

Four upper unequal incisors, of which the intermediate 
‘ones are wily notched, and four below which are ‘qual 
and trifid; two canines in each jaw, the upper ones twice 
the length of those below, almost compressed and canali- 
culated before; five molars above, and six below on exch 
side. A single nasal leaf united to the ears, which are very 
complicated, 

Example. Aformops Blainviilii, the onl ies sand i¢ 
is remarkable for the extreme elevation of it, the ex- 
cayation of its chanfrein, the lobated, crenelated form of its 
upper lip, and the division of the lowor one into three mem- 
yes the existence on the tongue of papillm, of 
which the anterior are bifld and the rior multifid, the 
folding of the nasal leaf, and the division of the uppor 
border of its ears into two lobes, Locality, Jamaica, 

Nyetophilus, Leach, 

pper, elongated, conical, pointed incisors; six 
Jower ones equal and trifid with rounded lobes ; two canines 
above and two below, the lower ones having a small point at 
the back part of their base. Four molars on each side of 
the jaws, with crowns furnished with pointed tubercles, 
Two nasal leaves, of which the posterior is the largest, ‘Tail 
Projecting, io Rise hoo ‘Geof oi probate 

Xample. tophi , the only species 
known. Tear, yi ish above, Boll , brenst fh Throat 
dirty white, Ears large. Membranes brownish-blavk. 

§ 9. Anistiophori, Spix. 
Bats without any nasal appendage. 
3. Sub-family, Vespertitionina, 

Molar teeth with pointed tubercles. Wings wide and ex- 
tended. A single phalanx to the forefinger (index). Head 
elongated. The lips simple. Tongue short. Tail long. 

Genera, Vespertilio, Linn., Geoff, — 

‘Upper incisors four, somotimes two. Lower incisors sixa 
Muzzle very simple. Ears separated, but sometimes anited 
at their base. Hariet internal. Tail long, entirely enve- 
oped in the interfemoral membrane. Cheek pouches, 
Dental formula : incisors, 4, janines, (=, molars, 
4—4 


Two yy 


Lesson observes that many Vespertiliones have but two 
incisors. The species of the genus are 
and their geographical distribution is very wide, 


a, European species, 


in number, 
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blackish-brown above, and aah-brown below 

the border of the lips. Length about 

has Expansion nine inebos. Loealities, Brazil and 
uiana, 


@a 


[end of Motewens ebecnrun, Shull wand frowt teeth.) 
Cheiromeles, Horsfeld. 

‘Two incisors above and two below ; the 
approximate, semieonical, and acute, the lower very small 
and simple. Muzzle conical, suleated, and with setiferous 
glandules. Ears distant 





ft, patent, with a short, semicordate, 

obtuse operculum. Axillary h ample; but the hind 

foot, according to Dr. Horsfield, constitutes the chief dis- 

i hind foot, or rather hand, 

have the same disposition 

of this family, and of a 

agreeing with momber in 

Quadrumana, and in several animals of the Rodewtia 

and Marsupialia. It is a complete antagonist to the fin- 

gers, enables the animal to take hold of objects, and thus 
constitutes a perfect hand.” 

torquatus, Horsficld, Researches 


ue. 5 
five inches and a . Expansion 
ities, Siam and Western Asia. 
Nyctinomus, Geoff. 


in Java, Molossus 
Temminck. 
nearly two feet. 








ir ones large, wh 


the anterior border rounded and tho posterior one stfai, 
Membranes black. oe 
Adilo, Leach. 


Two uy incisors col 
ipanted es “Teo kena nual 
Copia Nt! shi 
an 


finger of the wings with four 
with three. Interfemoral mem! 
tiguous, short, very large; no earlet, Tail not exceeding 


ie membrane, 

Exam Agllo Cuviert. Colour ferrugi 

Wings ol brown, Ears trancated, as it 
Scotophilus, Leach. 

Four upper incisors unequal, pointed, the intermediate 
ones being largest and simple, and the lateral ones bifid 
with equal lobes: six lower incisors indistinctly trfid. Two 
canines above and below, the upper ones with a small point 
behind their base, and the corner ones with « similar one in 


Asabells. 
, at the end. 


Nose itself in the lips, which ate deeply slit | their well 
sont wrahied. ole i be 


large, and hanging with an external 
Tnteeferioral membra eae and angular. 


oarlét., e 
enveloped. Dental formula: 


‘this form occurs in Aftica, Asia, and Souifli Atberica. 


a inck. “Reddak above lest eae telow, 
moral membrane co half 


three phalan; Head long and 
i piaraiig seas 




















quarter. Ex) 

On the 26th April, 1836, at a mecting of the Zoological 
Soviety of London, cl were real of Vespertilionidee 
observed in the central region of Nepaul; being a communi- 
cation transmitted to the Society b: BH, H gson, Esq 
Corr, Memb. Z.S, had already been published in the 


* Journal of the faite Bas of Caleutia.. 
” The following are the ies characterized in this com- 
area a 


Vespertilio form 
Yetp ful 
Vesp. labiatus, Bj. 
Mr. Hodgson’s o! of these species are accom- 
ae on the habits of the several genera of 
Pats in the district in which they occur. 

Bones of bats of existing wore found in the cavities 
of the gypsum at Késtritz, mixed with the remains of other 
existin: ies, and with the bones of extinct animals. 

CHEIROSTEMON PLATANOI'DES, a most sin- 
gular plant belonging to the natural order Bombacem, and 
Sopa oe the ‘hand-tree,’ in consequence of its 
stamens being so arranged as to present an appearance 
somewhat si to thatof a buman hand. Ivis a loft 
tree, with the habit of a plane, and a trunk about as thi 
as a man's body; its head divides into a number of close 
horizontal branches, which are of a brownish colour towards 
their extremities in consequence of the number of short 
fawn-coloured hairs that beset them, The leaves are heart- 
ee seven-lobed, tne or eight eee and 
uw little t 3 are arich deep on the upper 
side, and are then with hwcreclouped aire on the Bre 
side. The flowers ure of a bright red, and appear at the 
ends of the branches; they consist of three external lanceo- 
late brownish bi and a bell-shaped fleshy angular 
ight red inside, 
covered ex! with a russet down; it is deeply divided 
into five lobes, and is marked on the outside at the base 
with five i whieh with an equal 
number of little pits filled with a slightly 
fluid, There is no corolla, There are five stamens oom- 


FACS 
calyx, about an inch and a half deep, 


h 
which. are all curved one way, coloured red, 
much like what one might imagine to be the claws of 
demon’s hand; on their convex side these bea 


the anthers. The fruit is a largo woody Kre-eelled five- 
ty 
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cultural Society at Turnham Green, near London, 
And perhaps it is not likely that other attempts wil 
more fortunate; for, in the first place, it 
natural order Bombacew, which consists entirely of plants 
impatient of cold; and, secondly, notwithstanding the belief 
of the Mexicans to the contrary, it ia really found wild in 
Guatemala, where whole forests of it were observed near the 
oad re cist name by sey Case Prva Professor Kt 
tree is said to forma tre: 
hag is afine stly 


December, and Ji a 
, Hist. Plant. Nov. Hisp, vol. ii, ed. 
. 531; Vetancourt, Theatr. Mexic.; Larreategui, Divsert., 
lune, 1795; Tilesius in Act. 
and Bonpl., Pl. Afquinoet., i. 85.) 
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From the seventh to the he aaa ee or what 
Bergman terms the middle age, many iny facts were 
ticomrak and several products potas ere the meagre 
list whieh has been given. We shall now notice the va- 
rious new pi tions, which include some most im- 
portant instruments of It has been mentioned 
that up to the present period, the acetic acid was the onl; 

but several new acids were now added. i 
for making what he calls 


one known: 
Valentine described the 


oleum vitrioli, a name by which it is commonly yet known, 
/h more correctly sulphuric acid, from green vitriol, 
or sulphate of iron; and Dornwus another process 


for finge th id, which, on account of the form 
File edhined a natch tyes calel aoa 


oa campanam. 
wully from nitre; his 


the same chemist procured 
spiritus salis Glauber, 
rochlorie 


bonate of potash) caustic by means of lime; he takes some 
notice also of the carbonate of soda, and he mentions borax. 


; and Basil Valentine notices ita evolution 
ammoniae by the fixed alkalis. 

‘To Crollius chemistry is indebted for the preparation, or 
nt any rate for the description, of several saline substances: 
thus he terms the salt obtained by saturating vitriolic acid 
with the alkali of tartar tartarus vitriolatus, a name not 


yet quite extinet; but he does not appear to have been 
‘aware that this salt, when obtained by other was 
similar in its nature, Crollius also mentions the salt or acid 


salt of Sylvius was also by the chemist whose 
name it it has since been named of 
its ide of potassium. 


D is chlori 5 
ee a 
ens Oi aa ce 
ciples of chemistry ; clay was papain ed 
not by its genuine characters. 
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vitriol, or sulphate of zine, was made, though its composition 
‘was imperfectly elucidated. eed 
molpey aleve known before the age we are now treaty 
ing of has already mentioned ; but in this period Basil 
Valentine describes a solution of it in the fixed alkali, po- 
tash, Beguinus mentions it as dissolved in the 
kali, or ammonia, and Vi; sus] that it was com. 
of apse and vitriolic acid. Basil Valentine 
mentions the sulphuric and nitric wthers, but very . 
but Crollius bas described distinctly the art of pre! 
seri it of wine, and the last calls the strongest 
alcohol, a name which it yet retains; he mentions the se 
the water by means of carbonate of potash, while 
asil Valentine prefers lime for the same a -‘Ray- 
mond Lully described the aérated volatile alkali, or carbo- 
nate of ammonia. Aériform bodies began to excite atten: 
tion at this period. Van Helmont noticed some of the pro- 
ics of what he calls gas sylvestre, or carbonic acid gas; 
observes that it is invisible, but that it was i 
and he attributes the phenomena of the Grot Cane to 


ils presence, 

rom the middle till towards the end of the seventeenth 
contury several learned societies were formed, ihe Sa 
del Cimento was founded at Florence in 1661, the Royal 
‘icty at London in 1660, and the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris in 1666 : these societies greatly promoted and advanced 
physics and experimental chenfistry. In 1700 the Prussian 
Academy also took its rise, on the model of that of France, 
Before, ver, these societies existed, a curious work was 
iLlished in 1630 by Jean Rey, # physician of Perigord ; it 
entitled Sur Ja Recherche dela coun Pa laquelle Estain 
tent de poids quand on Tes caleine. In 
wil excited little or no attention among his 
the author, without appezonil making any 

those of others, shows 


states that it may be expelled from water. is general 
the en who first shovel ne sed 


in bodies during SaaaaBenE, ‘but in support of this 


this, he inquires, the particles of the iron have 
a att for the of the acid than those 
or copes SaaE iat laid ailact coke aes 
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also enlered into the composition of acids, he | ployed dleohol as a solvent for obtaining potash and soda 
called itoxygen gas; the other constituent of the sir he | im a pure state. t 
called, from its fatal effects upon animal life, azotie gas; by | In 1803 Berthollet published 2 work entitled * Chemical 
i is yet designated by many chomists, while | Staties,’ the object of which was to controvert the 
others prefer that of nitrogen, derived from its forming a | of Bergman on chemical affinity; but although he 
part of nitric acid. out some difficulties attendant upon them, they were by no 
Lavoisier and his condjutors effected various improve-| means refuted. In this work Berthollet also main! 
in chemical nomenclature, most of which remain | the opinion that quantity may be made to overcome the 
in use at present, but some. alterations and additions | foree of the chemical affinity existing between bodies. 
bare been repdiesad nesonenry by tie Big tivated state | There were however several points of the argument 
i diamond bad excited the he neglected, or with which he was w ‘inted ; 
Sttention of the Florentine Academy aa early as 1690; the | at the period at which he wrote, the doctrine of definite pro- 
i! by Lavoisier, who proved, that when | portions had not been promulgated,—a doctrine which will 
i jt underwent no change; on the other | explain many of the apparent anomalies that occurred to 
hand he showed, that by burning it in oxygen gas carbonic | Berthollet, Indeed, in a discussion with Proust, in whiielt 
acid was formed, and hence he argued, what is indeed now | the latter had decidedly the advantage, Berthollet asserted 
generally admitted, that the diamond, in its chemical nature, that bodies were ca) of uniting with each other in all 
is similar to common charcoal, proportions. But whatever may have been the erroneous 
In adverting to the solution of metals in acids, he notices | Views of Berthollet in some particular cases, chemistry is 
the necessity of their oxidizement previously to it, and henee | greatly indebted to him for many valuable discoveries and 
he argues ‘bility that the alkaline earths are me- | minor details; and the application of the bleaching power of 
ea serving as a bond of union be- | chlorine is a practical scientific improvement which has, for 
tween them and the acids: this sagacious remark has been | its extent and usefulness, scarcely been equalled, except in 
verified by the discoveries of Davy. In his additional ob- | the construction of the steam-engine. 
servations on the combinations of oxygen, he mentions the | Louis Bernard Guyton de Morveau was born at Dijon 
conditions necessary for its union with different bodies ; the | in 1737, and died in 1816. Although the publications of 
eompounds arising from the union of various combustible | this chemist were very numerous, and cantributed much te 
bodies are also treated of, and those of the acids and some | the extension of the science, yet he was not the author of 
bstances. Sir H. Davy remarks, that | Very prominent discovery. His papers are scattered | 
as one of the most ious | the * Dijon Mémoires,’ ‘Journal de Physique,” and * 
of the chemical of tho last contury; {need, | de Chimie. There are however some circumstances con- 
except Cavendish, there is no ether inquirer who can be | nected with the history of chemistry, Jn, whispers: 
compared to him for precision of logic, extent of view, and | tion must not be overlooked. In 1 in ee th 
sugacity of induction. His diseoveries were faw, but he | Lavoisier, Berthollet, and Fourcroy, he published a work in 
reasoned with Pee ht pas upon the labours of | ane volume, 8vo., entitled * Méthode de Nomenclature Chi- 


others, He introduced weight and measure, and striet ac-| mique,’ in which the important improvements projected 
curacy of into all chemical processes. His subsequently adopted, are detailed. In 1801 he pub- 
mind was by prejudices; his combinations were | lished a tract, “Des Moyens de désinfecter I'Air.’ For 
of the most phil ical nature ; and in his investigations | this purpose be used various acids, and ially muriatic 
‘upon he has entered the true path of| acid ; but he afterwards adopted chlorine, which is now so ge- 
e j ies, | nerally used for the same The these 


with cautious orn. following just analogies, purpose. application of 
one i rpaiiens | thei ssimple ila fon to ft disinfectants was roa Bee aideagh the history of it 
is, however, mattor 4 not to. was not given to ie 
that Lavoisier (eae pike He was tines “e port 


EA ore been eontradieted, rig eg Fe apy eee eee rs 
he had mentioned this gas and the mode of procuring it at | and died in 1809. This chemist was more celebrated as one 
Ruceccecerclannet ee Corinna ut eetioooes | weer saline icberes tes reaper ot Sata 
is fri ¢ r him i is discovery, His chemical work weat throngh seve 
Giaude Lou! thorn in ipa ne) waa | samalos to the Manly of the aconoet Lis Plloasshy at 


a believer in the phlogistic which he zealously double salts; and he particularly ited out ammo: 
fended, but atervarde ‘hon ob, bis mitt an ninco magocian phoophate,.,He ascertained abst biliary 
Has ef ietbatione ta auastlasy sik dab ot slecbonstnating, caleuli spermaceti in their nature, and that mus 
in 1785, the nature and ‘of the elements of arnmo- | cular flesh is convertible into fatty substance which he has 
nia. About the same time he made his experiments on the | named adij He published several papers in conjune- 
dephlogisticated marine acid of Scheele, which, from ex- | tion with seagate bat whet, Dolangs fo ech ita lespes 
periments well calculated to give rise to the opinion, he to has been that the facts were prin- 
ated to be a compound of muriatc acid nnd oxygen, and it pally ascertained by Vauqi ined, the account 

was called touriatic acid. These views, in con- | written by Foureroy: among papers, they published 
sequence el BU ieasperioents Deer have been | one giving a method of obtaining barytes from the nitrate 
as stand hee cana Seray ever es | ees Decors oe ce pee 
Sepia. ‘Tt was stated by Scheele, in his experiments | the melts of fishes. 1 


er. Tn cons ees Sen Berthollet 


wy a ls A, 
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Royal Bocicty, and beige Hanah the followin, 
jects :—on a compound of ine and oxygon; on 
Of azelay on fodicia he cot of tbe 
the sults called hyperoxymuriatic; on 

of accidents in mines; and 


of the torpedo, 

In 1812 Davy published tho first of the ‘Elements 
of Chemical Ph: a work which was never 

Tt embodied the results of his discoveries, and an account 


such care and 


of certain views of the author wp to the time in which it} pe 


peared, This work boars oceasional marks of haste, 
erase Reson oF ts eraatontrar fos 'x panier oF tis 


highest order, 
7 concluding this brief sketch, it is hardly 
ark that the discoveries lied deat 


lizat: 
Mn aiciee atery 
notice the doetrine of definite proport 
oh head we have Jefe full 
, and mentioned contril 
deceased or Ii 
- Higgins, Richter, Dalton, Wollaston, Berzelius, 
Gay-Lussac, Dr. Prout, and lay, are detailed so amply 
as ty require no further notice here. 
‘There are still some other subjects which it is necessary 
to mention, though we cannot allude to all the diseo- 
veries which their respective authors have made. In 1803, 


public edifices are a fs a good ‘ie Carat 


a 
seed or 


N, lat., and 17° 55! E. long, Tol u 
level of the Baltic, Chemaitz is one 
Germany. In no place 


yet ed like 


opposite the 
are 

membranous fruit, 
a very small number. 


Chemnitz. The 


lish Ierrees been in! 
“hal as 
id 


owes @ small number 


nts of the calyx, 
a 
‘The leaves are u 
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Aostroy every incentive to exertion. Fruits of various 
Kinds aro produced in profusion, as well as the finest 
esculent vegetables. The vine is cultivated with consider- 
able success, and produces the white wine which is sold. in 
Patis under the name of Chablis, There are also small 
manufactures of in, delf-ware, nut-oil, 


3 but by for tho most val 
in ae 7 nt is poe _ 
and of very superior ity. It 
does not lie ata sii depoodred ate toe 
below the surface, where it a| Laboh werent el fle 
ther roundish and of a reddish colour, Numerous and ex- 
tensive Piglet are aetna = a ener 
iron a} implements, nails, &c. vigour wil 
which this vee of industry is ed presents an 
exeeption to general supineness which we have men- 
tioned. The iron trade forms indeed, with the sale of wool, 
cattle, and timber, the chief source of wealth to the inhabit- 
ants. The great deficiency of means of conve: has 
been partially supplied by the opening of the canal of Berri. 
[Cner, River.) 

This departmnent is divided into three arrondissements, 
which are subdivided into 29 cantons and 307 communes, 
The seat of the prefecture is at Bourges. The other con- 
Karin a acpurusost and cogs ot i the'vine tad 

in ent, an in the wine t A 
it lect valley population swat, S000} nid 
ina valley; ion about 5000; 
Vierzon, on the Auron. Mf spas le Pré there is a glass 
manufactory. Henrichemont was built by Sully in honour 
of Hen. 1¥.; it has a large tannery. This department sends 
four members to the Charnber of ios: ea 
the 15th military division; and is within the jur! m of 


and the department of Cher 
diocese of ae (Eneye. 


Ject of mining: 
found in it al ance 


was demolished by Louis XIV. For a 
account, see the work of Expilly. It contains several ca- 
Vika b meer Saeriath eh Chatioare i orgrine digues 
wi remarl at is the: 

or breakwater, ergot nein rag 
latter, which was made by Napoleon, was in 1813,and 
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Franco,’ tom. iy p. 234, et seq. Cher contains a 
pilation of about'15,000 : it has m school for sagan 
SovgNs 8,078) READER) 8.DORN. OE SMS BOVEY i 
and a promenade. 
‘The houses are of stone, and roofed with slate, of which 
there are several quarries in the neighbourhood. 
church was founded in 960, The streets are narrow, 





the neighbouriny 
coarse cloths ct 
supply of esculent ve; 


perature 
tude ; the'thermometer bei! intly five degrees 
than'at Paris, (Malte Brun.) ‘The views of Napoles 
respecting as given inthe Journal of Las: 
are very interesting. (Dic. Universel de 1825; 
Expily; Eneye. Méthodique; Reichard's Road Book of 
CHERIMOYER, the fruit of a Peruvian downy-le 
species of Anona, the A. Cherimolia: it is as the 
fruit most esteemed by the people of the western parts of 
South America, and is very Jike the Custard Aue 
West Indies, [Anowa.] Itis a tree about twelve feet high; 
the leaves are oval, pointed at both ends; Reger 
tary, very fragrant, of a greonish-white colour, and the fru 
somewhat heart-shaped, with a scaly appearance on the 
outside; when ripe it is greyish-brown, or black. The 
flesh is white and sweet, mixed with several seeds of 
colour of coffee. The Creoles think this fruit the best 
the country; Baron Humboldt speaks of it in terms of high 
praise, and his aceount is completely confirmed “the 
testimony of many officers who have been in the 
Amorican service; but Feuillée says, one Eur pear 
or ais is worth all the cherimoyers of ‘Peru. Whe Inter 
author has figured it in his Journal des Observations, dc. 


3b 17. 
Mé-| CHEROKEES, the name of one of the native tribes, in- 
-. | habitirig the southern states of the North American Union, 


A century ago they formed a numerous and powerfol nation, 
which was in possession of the southern portion of the A 

jan Mountains and the countries on both sides of 
range, so that their hunti 


Alabama, and over 

Ho San ted he a oa 
}» the native lose 

rokees however a eck tae footing. for a long time, 
after these countries had 

dence. Since 1790, they bave 
territories to the 
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ternal surface above these strata is of whitish clay and ) simplicity with convenience, Large farms ate not com- 
sum. About 60,000 tons of salt are annually taken | mon in ‘The average size may be as 
the pits in the neighbourhood of Northwich. Besides | from 50 to 150 acres, that quantity being suilicient for the full 
this quantity of fossil salt, not less than 45,000 tons are | employment of a eae and for a dairy of twelve to twenty 
annually manufactured atthe same place from brino-springs, | cows. The rent of land is higherthan that of thesame qua- 
icc ter rae ey Corn eae lity in other parts of England, which is owing tothe 
Coal of a quality is found al tly in the north-| outlay with which a dairy farm is pees The irmple- 
oe of the ray panied in the townships of | ments of husbandry are in general such as have been in use 
Ww and Poynton, w! are ied extensive col-| for ages; a heavy Theonaieies Bena drawn by four. 
licries, which su} the manufactorios of Stockport. At! five horses in a line, with which they plough 1 
Denwall, in the hundred of Wirrall, there is also coal. a of an acre of the heavy loams in a day. 3 
per and lead are found at Alderley Edge and the Peck- | rollers,the latter occasionally armed with spikes, 
rton Hills; the former place supplies a considerable quan- | break the heavy lamps which the plough turns when 
tily of cobalt. There are several quarries of exeellent | the sun has bakedthem. Improved instrumen' in use 
freestone in this county, of which those at Runcorn, Manley, Leap stay gentlemen farmers; but their is 
and Great beg are the most raat Limestone | dom wed by the common renters of 
is found mete lewbold ane oweop Hill, or Mole- | of the dairy hus! may be observed all 
cop, which partly ta 8 has long been famous | county. Land is ploughed in order to have wint 
for its mill-stones. Soham erst eee] for castle, and to im; pastures overrun with 
county, and is generally used for manure. Dr. Woodward | Where the land is fit for turnips, which is not often the 
(Cat. Brit. Fosstis) speaks of a fibrous stalky substance, | they are raised for the cows. Cabbages have been 
a kind of asbestos, as found in abundance in beds of | vated with some success in several farms, but there 
marl about High Legh. At Bug Lawton is a sulphur-| improvement in the mode of cultivating corn crops. 
Teg deal pleat hsccu Put cgrc ment pect not uncommon to see two or three of oats 
aw Heath, near Stockport, a chalybeate of considerable | succession from newly broken up land, and the i 
Ma ear cre Tha ol wad ianats at Cee Somnyih goes see 22 ee eee 
1 a ol are pecu- | no grass for many years, it 
inp well ada; for the growth of grass. The soil is | introduction A algal area of vonvartibla Ea 
mostly com of loums of various degrees of tenacity, and | would double the present produce of Cheshire, But we 
the climate is moister than the more eastern parts of Eng- | not venture to affirm that the dairy produce would be im- 
land, Situated in an extensive plain between the Derbyshire | proved at the same time. When land is brought to a hi 
and Welsh mountains, Cheshire is seldom exposed to long | state of cultivation, and the artificial grasses give a 
droughts. The low meadows along the banks of the rivers are | bulk of fodder, the quality of the cheese is vften 
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soil above mediocrity, of which the greater part is in perma- | from poor pastures than from rich, 
nent pasture, rarer the exgellent checse known as |  Thore is a simple instrument in use in Cheshire 
Cheshire cheese. arable land is generally Capel deserves notice, It is a small strong scythe, sale 
or grass cut uj 
atainers ty pean Hence the arable part of a farm | short handle, and the blade, which is about twenty 
in Cl is cultivated with that attention which ig ialbsotihos of ahoop, By a dexterous 
i of this instrument arsine pay a tuft of 
land is scarce. There are very few farms which consist Wess eeereaten the foole, and asa hollow ik 
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i are perhaps few coun-| The cultivation of potatoes has been much encouraged it 
ngland so susceptible of improvement as | Cheshire, Wite detnana is Liverpool and the manufacturing 
meso rec i frp | ape Se po gases yp pe 
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Arable and meadow land, including parks wantity it uses, produce 
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’ broken up from grass, which bad been laid down in 
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Rupert took Stockport without resistance on the 25th of 
; but the its were after a severe battle 


defeat 
heath, near Malpas, on the 25th of August. Next 
the advance of the king to Chester with a large 
fament abandoned all a 
Tarvin and Nantwich, and, on the 27th of September, the 
battle of Rowton and Hooleheath was fought near Chester, 
‘in which the royalists were defeated; an event which led 
wo garrison of Chester, in February, 
ater the subjugation of the whole county to the par- 
ent. 


t, 1639, Sir George Booth, having a secret com- 
Charles IL. apatite him commander-in- 
chiefofall his forces in Cheshire, Lancashire, and North Wales, 
being accompanied by several noblemen and gentle- 
men, appeared in Cheshire at the head of an army of wp- 
‘wards of 3000 men. toustered on Rowton Heath, and 


Tore, 








of the victorious army. 
the eve of 


for the king; but these warlike 

nal useless by the abdication. 

erst oe reeds eclled the, Wathag coset wan poeesly 
+ one u jt, was ly 

more antient than the Roman times, This pale 

Cheshire from the north by the ford over the Morsey at 

Stratford ; the marks of the elevated crest, liar to the 


the Roman eontinuing towards Kinderton, 
its old direction Northwich over Delamere 

and by Chester to the coast of Caernarvonshire. 
Se or 

| of the A to 
Cross-streat. It Meee lnats tratsree'aheassOiatold 
‘Hall, and ina field beyond it is still raised several yards. 
aeons moss it is known by the name of 
Upenst, whence it runs by Dunham Park toa field called 
the Harbour-field, in the parish of Kinderton, which is the 
supposed station of Condaie. Part of the Via Devona 
antiquarian conjecture out several other Roman 
ronda, but the evidence is not x 
as ins in 
was a Roman 
the | rani i 
‘upon the slope and 
on side an 
height. Tho cuter 
area of about: 
solid i 
ae 
tomers is 
of 90 yards, and 
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land.’ Another writer (Zarl. MSS., No, 1999) speaks af 
it us * the seed-plot of ye or 
Little Moreton Holl int parish of is the most 
remarkable antient mansion in the county. T naterials 
montal vik of this vory antient edifice, and toy 
ety aeons 8 ; ie 
tec. Anti 


wig qe 

Bramball Hall, the antient seat of the Davenports, about 
two miles 8,W. of Stockport, resembles that of Little More- 
ton. Ormerod’s work contains a beautiful view of this 
mansion, vol. iii, p. 400, 

‘aighton Grange, near Chester, was one of the castel- 
ied eed the Abbot of St. Werburg, (Ormerod, 
vol, tiny b 

Doddington Hall, the antient seat of the Delves a 
IeegeySadapperons hore was erceat a FfO0 

e, and sumptuous fabric was 
Wyat, It saber spacious Mand periocte a fine 
shect of water. Poole Hall, in the parish of Eastham, was 
built in the midile of the sixteenth century, and is one of 
the most venerable specimens of domestic architecture in 





this county, The of the architecture is similar to that 
of all the antient ire mansions, rising into 

gables, with numerous large bay wi and 

the approach tl a line of stables and cow- 
Brereton Hall, which is in the style of Esher Place 


joved from this mansion 
to Ashton Hall in Warwiekshire. Ormerod (vol. iii., ra 
has given a coloured drawing of this window, w! 
contains nine full-length figures; the Saxon earls of Mercia, 
Leofwine and Leofric, and the seven Norman earls of 
Chester. They are all erga with hair and beards of 
a deep yellow. Dutton Hall stands on the ridge of a. 
deelivity the Weaver. It is earned 
broad and deep moat. The great hall is 40 fect by 20, ar 
whole edifice is a very sw specimen of the dome 
architecture of the sixteenth century. Crewe Hall, the 
Lord is an equally fine specimen of the < 
century, having been completed in 1636. It i¢ a quadran- 
lar building of red brick, with battlements and large pro- 
ena, inane Sa 
. til. p. 168, and in mss Magna Brit. if 
tured oak ornaments of the 





ted-glass window ofsthe ebapel. 
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course it 5 deep and rapid. It becomes navigable for canoes 
and rafts at Nascimiento, 40 miles from its mouth, which 
Captain B. Hall found two miles wide, though too shallow 
for large vessels. This river may be considered as the 
southern boundary-line of Chile. To the S. of it, the re- 
public possesses only the fortress of Valdivia, and a few 
smaller fortresses along the S. bank of the river. These 
fortifications, which were erected by the Spaniards to pre- 
yent the incursions of the Araucanians, having fallen into 
decay during the war of independence, the Indians were 
enabled to overrun the southern districts of Chile, and to 
lay them waste Of late years the republican government 
has rebuilt them, and is now enabled to defend these 
countries against the Indians. 

Though the country S. of the Biobio is included in the 
territories of the republic, it is, with the exception of a few | 
small tracts, entirely in possession of the independent tribes, 
called Araucanos. This country, so far as it is known, is 
nearly covered with high trees, which frequently form im- 
penetrable forests. The surface seems to be nearly a level 
up to the foot of the Andes, with the exception of a range 
of hills running N. and S., and the soil very fertile, as may 
be inferred from the great number of warriors that the 
Indians can send into the field. The Rio Callacalla (also 
named Rio de Valdivia) is by far the deepest of the rivers 
of Chile: sixty-gun ships can enter its mouth without great 
danger ; but it is not known how far it is navigable. Some 
of the smaller rivers are also said not to have a bar at 
their entrance, and to form pretty safe harbours for vessels 
of middling size. 

The climate of the central portion of Chile, of which alone 
we have more particular information, may be compared in 
some degree with that of Italy. The greatest heat occurs 
in the months of January and February, at which time the 
thermometer on the coast frequently rises to 85° during the 
aay, and 70° to 75° during the night. The hottest part of 
the day is before ten o'clock in the morning, about which 
time wind rises in the 8., which often blows with great 
violence. In the interior, even in the elevated valley of | 
Aconcagua, the thermometer frequently rises to 90° and 95° 
in the shade; and us the southern wind is not strong here, 
the days are sultry, but at sun-set a delightful breeze sets 
in, which cools the air. The months of March and April 
are much more temperate, especially in the interior, and 
at thé end of the latter months the rains generally set in. 
Rains fall only between May and August, and then the 
Andes are covered with snow, which generally lies for four 
or five months on the higher parts of the range. Snow and 
also some ice occur in the elevated valleys, but it soon melts, 
and the atmosphere is only chilly while the rain is falling. 
Snow never occurs along the sea. The number of rainy 
days in the northern districts is commonly fourteen, and 
seldom more than twenty throughout the year. This rain, 
whieh is very heavy, seldom falls for more than three days 
continuously. In the southern districts, where the number 
of rainy days is much greater, being on an average forty, 
the rain sometimes continues ten days without intermission. 
After the rainy season, in September the spring begins, 
whieh is frequently more chilly than the winter itself, and 
ive is sometimes observed even on the coast. Whenever an 
easterly wind brings down the cold air from the snow- 
covered Andes, the thermometer sinks in a short time 15° 
or 18°, but soon rises again. Summer begins towards the 
commencement of November, and then the sky, which, 
during the spring, is covered with clouds, is entirely free 
from them. The heat gradually increases, and in the 
northern districts vegetation begins to die away in Decem- 
ber, but in the southern districts the country is always 
clothed with verdure, 8 the plants are occasionally re- 
freshed by rain, and the dews are frequent and heavy. 
The mean temperature at the mouth of the Rio Aconcagua 
in July and August is 70°, and at Talcahuana, near 
Concepcion, one or two degrees less. 

Chile is subject to strong periodical gules. In the be- 
ginning of the rainy season (May and June) the north 
and north-western winds prevail, and frequently blow with 
teat violence. As all the harbours of this coast are open to 
that quarter, vessels abandon them, and weather the storm 
in the open sea. During eight or nine months the wind 
biows from the 8., and frequently with great force, especially 
in autumn (from February to April). At the same time a 
current runs along the coast to the N., both which circum- 
stances favour navigation northward, but the return to the B, 
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is rendered very tedious and difficult. Easterly winds are 
rare, except in September, when, as already observed, they - 
suddenly lower the thermometer, and in February and 
March. In the latter season they blow only in the valleys 
of the Andes, and raise the thermometer from 77° to 80° 
even in valleys which are upwards of 5000 feet above the 
sea, They blow with such a force, that they throw down 
the strongest trees. 

Probably no country is more subject to earthquakes than 
Chile; they occur, however, much more frequently along 
the coast than in the interior. In the northern districts 
slight shocks are felt almost every day, and occasionally 
several times in aday. Sometimes they destroy the towns 
and lay waste a great extent of country. In 1819 the town 
of Copiapd was levelled to the ground, and in 1822 the 
damage done in Valpuraiso and the country about it was 
not much less, In the last earthquake the rocks inclosing 
the harbour of Quintero, which is some miles N. of the 
mouth of the Rio Aconcagua, were raised four or five (vot 
above their former level. 

The climate of Chile varies much in the different dis- 
tricts ; but it is every where so healthy, that it is dillicult to 
determine what kind of diseases are prevalent, 

Intertropical plants do not succeed; for though the heat 
in the northern district is great, the extreme dryness of the 
air is unfavourable to the growth of plants which require a 
long time for coming to maturity. The sugar-cane was 
tried some jeans ago, but it has been abandoned. Agri- 
culture is limited to the productions of Europe. Indian 
corn is grown every where, but not to a great amount. 
Wheat is the staple; it is raised all over the country, and 
gives in many places very abundant crops, especially S. of the 
Rio Maule, whence considerable quantities of {lour aro ex- 
ported to the harbours along the western coast of S. America, 
where it enters into competition with the flour brought from” 
the United States. Large quantities are from time to time 
shipped to Cook's Land or New South Wales. Barley is 
grown in the southern provinces to some extent, but very 
little N. of the Rio Maule; oats only of a few estates, and 
rye is not kuown, Leguminous vegetables are grown abun- 
dantly, especially different kinds of beans, and supply an 
article of exportation. Hemp is raised in the country N. of the 
Rio Maypa, and grows to an extraordinary height, Since it 
has been ascertained that the hemp of Chile is superior 
even to the Russian, the state favours this branch of agri- 
culture by grauting to its cultivators many advantages. 
Hemp is grown in no other country on the W. coast of 
8. America, 

Vegetables are not much cultivated, except in the coun- 
tries about the capital and the most frequented parts. 
Potatoes however are grown in great abundance in the 
northern districts. Capsicum is raised in the valley of 
Aconcagua, and forms a considerable article in the internal 
commerce of the country. The quinoa (Chenopodium 
quinoa) is peculiar to Chile, which, in the southern pro- 
vinces, is raised in abundance, and somewhet resemblos 
millet; a pleasant beverage is made of it. Melons and 
water-melons, as well as pumpkins, succeed very well in the 
northern provinces, where they are raised in great quantities, 
and attain a surprising size. 

Figs, grapes, pomegranates, oranges, and peaches succced 
best in the most northern districts, whence they are exported 
to the other parts of the state. Wine is made at different 
places, but not yet with ony great success. The best is 
made near Concepcion. The olive-tree succeeds a8 well a6 
in Spain, and its cultivation is rapidly increasing, but the 
oil is bad for want of a proper method of preparing it. Ex- 
tensive forests of wild apple and pear trees occur along the 
foot of the Andes in the southern inces. The fruits are 
hardly ecatable, but cider is made of them. The foresis, 
which cover 0 considerable a portion of the southorn pro- 
vinees, contain many fine timber-trees, which form one of 
the more important articles of export. In the Andes 
S. of the volcano of Antuco, many valleys are covered with 
forests of the Araucuria, whose fruits contain a great 
number of nuts twice as large as an almond, which are very 
palatable, and constitute the principal food of the Indian 
tribe of the Pebuenches. (Poeppig.) 

Cattle are very abundant north of the Rio Maule, the do- 
clivities of the mountains and high hills affording copious 
pasture for four or five months, and some low tracts which 
are sown with lucerne, for the remeinder of the year. Single 
Proprietors sometimes possess from 10,000 to 20,000 head of 
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between this meridian and the eastern part of the Nan-! from Peking. That portion of the canal which lies south 
linz, and extends north to thé banks of the Yang-t-e-kianz. of the Hoanz-ho was made in the seventh century, or avon 
The hills, though in many places steep, generally rise with after, but the more northern part in the thirteenth, by 
a gentle ascent: and, as they do not attain a creat elevation, Kublai Khun and his successors, when the Tartar dynasty 
thei tes are cultivated, and planed with rice on the ter- had re:nuved the imperial residence from Nanking to 
race system. The:r tops are covered with forest trees, zene: Peki 
rally of the p:ne kind. whi iy planted. Tke. The of its soil and the advantages resulting from 
levels between the hills a.e so:netimes narrowed ito val- ; the .nternal navi:ation afforded by the Great Canal and its 
levs, in other places thes expand into plains. They have | nume ous branches, have rendered this plain the most 
gene-ally abundance of water :n their rivers, and there are : populuus spot uu the earth. According tu the census of 
some lakes of which th rest are the Ti 11813, the provinces which it comprises contained a popu- 
contluence of the Yuen- mn uf 177 millions, namely, Pe-tshe-li Chantung 
the Po-vanz, not fur fio. Honan 23, An-hoei, or Nysn-boi, 34, Kiang--u 37, and 
The sreatest portion of the Che-kiang 26. Here then, as Ritter observes, lives a 
vation. : peuleion mo.. than two-thirds of the whole population of 
i ‘Eurupe. Tu protect this rich plain the Great Wall was 
erected, which incluses China on the northern boundary, 
‘and extend: over mountains and rivers for about 1400 
miles. at Work was constructed rather more than 
or about 20u years befure the Christian 
y the first universal monarch of China, as a defence 
z against the nomadic tribes of Tartars, who have never 
boundary-line may be marked by a lne dmwn fi «sed to infest the country to the s.uth, as lng as it has 
teheou-foo, a town situated on the Yang-t+e-ki 0 n subject to a separate domini he main substance 
kinz-foo, on the Hoanz-ho. and hence to the Great Wall, | of the wall is earth or rubbish, retained on each side bya 
59 miles north-west uf Peki The breadth of the | thick casing of stone and brick, and terraced by a platform 

Jain is various. North of 33 lat. where it part]: . It bounds the whole north of China, ex- 
extends to the shores of the Hoanz-hai. and partly Lorders ' tending alonz the frontiers of three provinces, a distance of 


on the western side of the mou Chanz-tunz, { nearly ‘19° of longitude. From its eastern extremity there 























































































which oceupies the peninsula of that na vidth varies | is an extensive stockade of wooden piles, enclosing the 
between 150 and 250 If we suppose the average country of Mougden, and which in some European may 
breadth to be miles, this portion cf the plain covers an ; has been erruneously represented as a continuation of t! 








area of 70,000 square miles. Be: 
the plain enlarges, and in the paraliel « 
extends more than 30) mites east and 
wider to the south. and reaches nea! 
the parallel of the embouchure « 





tween 3:° and 32° N. lat. solid barrier. The total height of the wall, as observed by 
ho it | an engincer officer in Lord Macartney's embassy, is 20 feet, 

: on a Basis of stene projecting 2 feet under the brick-work, 
and about the same in heizht. The thickness of the whole 
Wall at the base is 25 feet, diminishing to 23 at the platform. 
we suppose the mean breath of this po The towers are du feet square at the base, diminshing to 
be 490 miles, it occu a surface of L4u.¢ul square miles. : 30 at the top, and about 37 feet in height. The thinness of 
The whole plain, containing 210,000 square miles, is seven ‘the parapet of the wall, being only 1 inches, justifies the 
times as large as that of Lombarly, with which it may be , c. nelusion that it was not intended to resist cannon; and it 
compared in many mespects, | appears certain that the use of fire-arms is comparatively 
The north the H madera in China, however antient the invention of gun: 
owder. 
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tanz differ from | navigable for large river-hoate. 
being a flat level, but havinz a surface ¢ direction, it unites with the 
‘ly undulating, on which even a ranze of hills rises, | than the Pei-ho itselt, whi 
the eastern prolongation of the Pe-ling. It is not, how- | the Hoa 0, and runn: 
less fertile than the other districts. Amonz its most | connected with the G 
ble branches of agriculture is tea, w exien- | teheou: the rem: 
nd 32°) the con: 
Nate to the 
Tie eastern portion of this plain is traversed by the Great | of more than Hence to the sea the Pei-ho 
er Imperial Canal, which bezins on the south at the town : runs e at its mouth has a bar which 
of Hanz-tcheou-foo (3u° N. lat.), and extends to the town of | at lowt two or three feet water upon it: but 

in-tchin-cheou, where it falls into the river Eu-ho or | at hi, ‘hich here rise five cr six feet. the bar does 



















ction is 

lat the town of Lin-tehin- 

course tay be considered as 

The tides come up nearly 

e where the Eu-ho ieets the Pei-bo, a distance 
if 


























o. Its len: considerably exceeds 300 miles in a | not prevent the flat-bottomed Chinese junks from entering 
cht line, and probably its whole lenzth may be 700. | the river. There is perhaps no T in the world which 
Some portions of it have been made merely for the purpose , is navigated by so many vessels as the Pei-ho. 

of internal navigation. but in others the desizn of dr: i The Fisikans, or the river of Canton, rises east of the 
and irrigating the adjacent country has been connected j town of Yunnan (103" E. long.), and runs the first half of 
with it; hence it differs widely from all the canals made | its course in a narrow valley between high mountains, and 
in Europe. Its kreadth is considerably greater, and its | the other half ina wide, tertile, and well-cultivated one: 
waters are in few places altogether without a current. At | towards its mouth it drains the plain of Canton, and re- 
a few points it is cut through rocks; it often traverses lakes | ce:ves the Pe-kiang. The seueral direction of its course is 
and swamps of considerable extent, running on an artificial | from west to east, and it seems to be navigated to a con- 
cleraticn, sometimes 20 feet above the surface of the cuun- | siderable distance. 

try, Its flood-gates, bridges, the vessels which navizate t, | | Cvimate.—In regard to the climate of China, a distin- 
and the number of towns and villages lining its banks, | guishing feature is the unusual excess in which heat and 
excite the admiration of all travelle:s.. By this canal, and ‘ cold prevail in some parts of the empire at pesite seasons: 
the navigable rivers, Yang-tse-kiang and Kan-kianz on the ! of the year: as well as the low average of the thermometer in 
south, and the rivers Eu-ho and Pei-ho in the north, zoods ' comparison with the latitude. Although Peking is nearly 
may be transported by water from the fvot of the Me a degree to the south of Naples, the latitude of the former 
pass to the town of Tong-tcheou-for. a few miles distant ‘ place being 39° 54, of the latter, 40° 50’, the mean tempe- 
















































[Skeletou of Lagotis Cuvier *,) 
@, Skull seen from have) 4, the same sen from below 5 c, lower jaw ween frvm above) d, crowns of the two anlovior molar teeth of the bower jam ee 


Varged jc, crowos Uf te two posterior molt teeth of the upper jaw enlarged, 

the root, but thiek and long os jt approaches tho tip, It| well flavoured, being especially distasteful at ce 
floes not its tail turned over the head like the squirrel, | sons, when it is nliogether repugnant to the 
bul stretched out, as it were, in a horizontal direction; its | cuthor (supposed by some to be the Abbé ure) of a 
joints are slender and scaly. These animals conceal them- | snouymous Italian work on the natural hae of Chile, ex- 
‘solves im holes of tho rocks, in which they make their re- | traets from whieh are given in the ' Jor do Physique’ 
treats, not forming burrows in the earth like rabbits. There | for 1779, has evidently confounded the eastern and c 
they congregate in considerable numbers, and are mostly | species; and his account, as Mr. Bennett well observes, @ 
seen ina sitting posture, but not cating; they feed on the | in several particulurs apocryphal, Molina speaks of the 
herbs and Bese that grow among the rocks, and are yery | employment of its wool among the antient tans, add 
active. Their means of escape do not consist in the velocity | ing, that the Chilians of the present ay Chis work was ork 
of their Might, but in the roar with which they run | ginclly published in 1782, and repri ‘with additions im 
fo the shelter of their holes. This they commonly do when | 1810) use it in the manuficture of hats. Its burrows, 
wounded ; for which reason the mode of Laon fee is by | cording to the report of eye-witnesses, have two. 

shooting them in the head; as if thoy receive the cl in | municating by a spiral staircase; in the lower it s 
any other part, cad much infused. pa not fail to | food, while it lives in the upper, whieh it seldom quits, 
go and die in the interior of their burrows. They have this | cept at night. It collects round the mouth of its burrow 
peouliarity, that as soon as they die their hair fulls off, and | whatever has becn left behind or lost by travellers: and its 
on this account, all h it is softer and somewhat longer | flesh, which is white and tonder, is preferred to that of the 
and finer than thatof the rabbit, the skin cannot be made | rabbit or hare. But this account is lable to the same @b- 
ise of for common purposes. The flesh is white but not| jections as that in the * Journal de Physique.’, 











Chincbills except the anterior Jower molar, which has but two lame, 

ae ie anterior lamella being deeply bilobated, Skull 
1nolars generally consisting of three conpleie obliquo plates, | feet uvg-tocds pontnur fet feur-tocd the mai Sina ea 
* From Mz, Beunatt’s figure, * Zool, Troms,’ voli. part |. 4} Prous Mr, Benartt’s igure, 
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Plime ed ve: bie 


ply, cleft ; the teeth 
able ‘eharacter 


onlinary lateral ee 
ay yer the eyes, ax ob- 
rt fing have each five 
eae fin are slender, and this 

hole length of the back, 
i “With Hesitation hesitation that he places this 
gens ave mentioned ant tha dine 
‘Separate i the 
ra the seas of Keainiachatks— 
ithe enus Labrax by Pallas, who de- 
in the ‘Memoirs of the Aca- 

Vol, ii, 1810. 

ATA, (Zoology), De’ Blainville’s 


is definition of the order. 
Se ies talk, eves anit 
ol ina vi 
bP acibient fluid Eyam snes che 
Shell either none, or ih ee 
with a very large entire 
at ‘any (coluanelia), 
incorrect, in so far as it states that, i i 
re is no shell; for Coriocelfa, the onl: 
Shun ille as being without any shal 
Sphagare. Coie eho 
Coriacella, and 
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of this order, rich, accord- 
marine and probably herbivorous, is 
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"Genera —Cyricell. 
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{Sigarsiushallooideux} 
De Blainville observes that ey ea in me 
this genus are known, Mr.G, B.S 8, 
intance with if seid to) ela ne 


has but n slight a 

the ee family with Lamarck's Builea ja, anil 
della, though hag placed it among his pp eirg 
tomata, as to Haliolis, greedy on akerinyot its Bod vi Ss 
form and its dilated aperture. G, B. Sowerby further’ 
serves, that he knows not why Lamarck is Arranged 
Nerita cancellata of Chemuits 


chai fh 
; | with Natiew, and remarks that much Copel tb, 


reign in Lamarck’s synonymy of his ‘Si 
deus,inasmuch os he quotes Hout of several’ ¥ 
noi rane has boon:founil at dopth from 
ay my varying f 
fifteen fathoms on sandy bottoms. , : 
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eighths, and the breadth of one inch and three-eighths, and 
the latter to the length of three inches and two-eighths, 
and the breadth of one inch and a half. No mention is 
maile of them in the ‘Supplement to Captain (now Sir 
Edward) Parry's Voyage’ (1819—20), nor in the * Supple- 
ment to Captain (now Sir John) Ross's Voyage’ (1829— 
1833), The British jes are small. 

ene shores where it adheres, and also on 
stones and other submarine bodies. Found at depths vary- 
ing from the surface to twenty-five fathoms. 


‘ost zoolo are that there are no differences 
sufficiently strongly ed to make a generic distinction 
between Chifon and Chitonetlus ; and, indeed, the grada- 


tions from the one to the other are so imperceptible, that 
there is no point where the line can be satisfactorily drawn. 
In the most completely-developed form of Chifon the shelly 
soeretion greatly preponderates; in Chifonellus that secre- 
tion is soriparmsieely small, and the great development is 
in the border of the mantle, which, in some instances, 
almost hides the eomparatively-minute shelly pieces. 

a. Species with the muntle border or marginal Houmas, 
coriaceous Examples, Chiton Chilensis, 
Frembley, and Chiton Blainvillit, Broderip. 

Clyton Chilensis. Shell oblong-ovate, opaque, thick, 
dark brown, smooth, dull ; inside white, with pink markin: 
on the first, second, and last valves. Valves with longitudi- 
nal strie, crossed by sree concentric ridges. Anterior 
and posterior yalyes semilunate, slightly punctated ; second 
valve subcarinated, the front margin obtusely angled, lateral 
margins areunte, and the posterior with a prominent beak, 
on each side of which diverges a rather elevated granulated 
Tila 5 the next fixe valves alike, bow-shaped, with a gra- 
nulate ridge on each side. Border smooth, coriaceous, 
tough, thick, darker coloured than the shell, semipellucid, 
broad af the sides and narrow ut the extremities, reat y 
Yolnersien, in crevices of rocks and under stones. (Frem- 

ley) 








* [ehiton Chileusin,) 


‘ies the shape of the cori- 
agcous horder itself is not only very remarkable, but it is 

D ugh not with hair, DM. Deshayes 
has placed this under his section of those species which 
have the border of the mantle fringed with hair or spines, 
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terorly. roundel and rnp 
its anterior m: with some short coriaecous pr 
Locality, Inner Lobos Island, coast of Peru. 

B. Mantle-border smooth, but with tufts of hair 
lateral extremities of cach plate. Example, 
Fascicularis, Linnwus, 

Shell a i) Ree Se: 

lust, proving to be rough 
elevated dorsal ridge ; mi 
whitish hair, one at the junction of each valve, 
the front, making eighteen in number. Colowr 
dark cinoreous; length five-sighths of an inch ; 
ruthor tore than two-eighths. Locality, British 
coasts. Sonate who gives this deseription, says, 
the coust of Barbary it is not unfrequently an inch 


but when examined 
mn huntatted weed 


4 


[Chiton fareleutaris 
y- Mantle-border hairy. Example, Chiton P 
Lamarck. re 


Shell oblong-ovate, opaque, dirty yellowish g 
lowixh brown, inside white. Valves thin, sii 
posterior compartments of the dorsal valves 
and striated, with minute ee strim, a 
manner the other parts of the shell; under each 
inserted a series of short black hairs, which lie on. 
of the shell. Border narrow, nea 
course black hairs Length two inches, 

Found under stones at low water on the 
araiso Bay. There is a varlety with the an 
much narrower than the posterior. (Frembley.) 





‘ [Chiton Ferwviases.) 
3. Mantle-border bi ii 
irsoren Brags; wd CMe spa Pe 


bley. 
Chiton spinosus, Sholl brownish black, valves opaqes 
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ations; and in proportion as the oil 
increase in mucilaginous and resinous matter, But on the 
other band there are so many inert or comparatively inert 
species of cinnamoroum, that cassia may very well belong to 
one of them. There is C. dulce in China, obtusifolium, 
Bazania, and others, any of which may possibly yi 


consequence. The 
- it to be 
@ rich sandy soil mixed with i is 


of shade is to 
to shade thom. 
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It is probable that in very enrly times all the 


were in some measure deperilent on, or 
respective ports; but in latter times there een 
nexion between any portand such of its members, 
been incorporated, that which exists a 
connexion ‘Sar 


ined adr the municipal iction of their 
ports ; they have been within the jurisdiction of 
nal and civil courts, and of the magistrates and © 
those ports ; fete summoned on the 
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only inland, but situated at great distances from 
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unincorporated members xclasih 
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three churches: 
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tains a peal of twel 
rauch trade 
respectab! ‘ 
houses have been revently built, and others 
The town is paved and lighted, and Fit; and ished 
water. It hax a lation of Weleda, by which it is now genes 
or almshouses, and several charitable institutions for edu- | naturalists, “7 
cation and other purposes: the total income of these cha- ical distribution, habite, and uee.—This form 
Tities is ‘Tt has also an associa | is wit |, and has been found in the seas 4 
tion, and annual races. The Baptists, Methodists, | America, Asin, and Australasia, The animals are | 
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secondly, in havi proboscidifo: 

ies the lower disk, reat 
a mt from the with which the Medusa are 
supplied. De Blain says that they have evidently 


(Re on ne first genera of his 
Radiaires Medi vite Hudora, 

&e. Cuvier arn them under 

next to Certum, ‘that the two genera ( ita 
and Vélellay form a small family in that ordor by 
reason of the in’ iL paasiek opeecs the gela- 
tinous substance of their The wing is De 


Blainville’s definition, of the order:— 

Body, oval or circular, tinous, sustained in the in- 
terior of the dorsal disk bya solid subcartilaginous part, 
and provided on the lower surface of the disk with tenta- 
culiform cirrhi, which are very extensible. 


Gener, VELELLa. 


Body membranous, much 
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Pentalepas of De! it 

drimal like that of ook but with a shorter 
pellicle, which is Heoughs somewhat Ii] pnceeed 

Sheit triangular, composed, besides the pri 

valves, of a number of necessory pieces fixed at at art = 
‘Locality. temperate and warm seas. 

Example, Pollicipes a Lamarck ; Anatifa mitella, 
Bruguidres; Lepas mitella, Linnmus, 
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ae itself pen. the pis of a Ve ts 
bottom of one of the cavities which that bivalve 
out for itself. De Blainville, in his *Malacologie," 

peace Caer age sinking So 


atepethac thor says the genus was newly est: 

by him, quotes his gn and merely states that bt 
has never seen the cirriped. Whether it bores holes fer 
itself or occupies those hollowed out is doubtful. 


Example. Lithot 
serrat, mel of the ‘Andilles, 
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Order 2, 


Acamptosomata, 

Les Balanides of De Blainyillo; Cirri 

Lamarck; Balanes of Férnssac ; 
Latreille, 


Animal conical, sometimes very 
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sometimes nearly cylindrical ; ior the ‘to that 
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internal surface of the Toantle. + 
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its high estimation for the table, will be found under the 
eee wae. 


M, Rang, whose arrangement we for the most part 
adopt, observes that many genera have been formed, some 
of which it may be necessary to disallow. The longitudinal 
tubular car les with whieh. the, cone ts plaroad, ai whic 
ens the base, where they are said to be yery sensible, 

a distinguishing character of the order. 

a. Cone urivalye. 


| Genera, Pyrgoma. (Boscia of Férussac.) 





iets i in th inside pes 
jeular! e j the 
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of Whe natural sive fa stra favous 
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aaa & Cone quadrivalve. 
‘lum bivalve. 
Clitia, Leach. (Verruca, Schum, ? Ochthosis, Ranzani?) 
and 


54, c,d, different views ana 





erruca, tale i striata of oe 
Lepas verrucs of Gmelin. British coasts, 


A [Cita verrves, enlarged.) 
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Crousia, Leach, 
Shell somewhat flat, tly conical, composed of four 
Unequal valves ; base deepl; sige ; Secon 


bat jabite. Like 
pores and other corals. 


Creusta 


cup-shaped, 
affixed to, or buried in, madre- 





a, watuirn) size in a madres cone anil section 
gdec rater supaibeh? eames saeeect sere 


Conia, Leach, 
(Azemius, or Asemus, Rangani; eee Péruseac,) 
Shell subconical, ctopaeal at een sth 


rel a tae il dled x West 


“ le, Conia porosa. 
ian, and other seas, 





(Conia porosa.) 


7- Cone with six valves. 
* Operculum composed of separate pieces, not articulated, 
Tubicinella. 
Sheil 


lindrical ; the oylinder, whieh is truncated at 
both ends, formed of six li ite pr, se hin. ut 


representation fa. jportion of ti 

pipe m the vertebrata, closed beneath by a membrane. 

from Mr, (1. Sowerly’s Fencra of Reoent sn Feast Shells, “where ho 
‘information ilustrated 


reader will Had muck valuable ‘by engravings of great 
aceuraey. 
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on Charles to’embark for Spain, and was himself proceed- 
ing towards the coast to meet him, he was seized with a 
violont disorder, at the conyent of Bozeguillas, near Aranda 
de Duero, which was attributed to poison. The Spanish 
grandees and Flemish courtiers now regulated the advai 
of the court by the probable extent of the cardinal’: 
Weakened by amen fatigue, and austeritics, he still 
rected, to the great vexation of the courtiers, the helm of 
state, and seemed to survive only to evince his greatness 
of soul unimpaired by bodily suffering. Under pretext of 
Riving time to the towns for preparing the honours due to 
King, they succeeded in ‘ring his entry into Castile 
till the cardinal’s death, which ee on the 8th of 
Noyember, 1517, but not betore ‘les, whose pride was 
worked. eo by his flatterers, had written, to his eternal 
shame, a letter to the great signifying to him his 
dismis ‘Thus was a virtuous man, upon verge of 
finishing his mortal career, afler having governed Spain 
for twenty years, and accomplished all that could be done 
for her greatness and tranquillity, and for the increase 
too of the royal prerogative—thus was an illustrious states- 
man rewarded by a prince who was indebted to him for the 
very foundation of his future power. Among the 
men who have admired Cisneros, the name of Leibnitz 
should be mentioned. The rare union of calmness, firm- 
ness and decision in Cisneros, is well shown in Gometius 
(Gomez de Castro), ‘De Rebus gestis i Francisco Xi- 
menio:’ in Marsollier, Flechier, Moreri, and Robertson. 
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But the term cissoid has been applied in later tumes to 
all curves described in a similar manner, 
generating curve is not acircle. The oi 
3 Bat eae Langued Pine Diocles 
circular cissoid. starting point being 
the line joining the starting points the axis of. 
radius of the circle, the equation of the cissoid of 
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tive flowers in the genera Cistus and Helianthemum, | 
species of the genus Cistus are all natives of the 
countries of Europe, where the summers are bot 
however severe the winters may be. They flourish 
rocky places, which they fume with their 
leaves. Cistus ecreticus and some other 
species produce the substance called Gum 


(Cistus cretious:) 
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nicus. (Tacitus, Ann, xii. 69; Suetonius, Claudius ;]and in Spa r to 
Dion.) hi of , 









afterwards marched against the Germans, who had 
[Coin of Claadins Nero.) Italy, anddefeated them on the bunks of the Benscuat 
British Musram, Actual ize, Bronse, 437 grains. of 
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weak-stemmmed, erect plan’ t more than two 
ar three fest Calamites have. been, Tound wh 
a diameter of inches.) Later botanists, 


on 
, adduce what they consider ample evidence 
show the supposition Caicatieptecaraneogeu 


irtienlarl: bapa the fae rs bark in Calo\ 
t mailes 
i sper hich M. Adolphe admits, is 
, | ts conclusive that those plants did not even welone. to 
same natural class. 
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The tion in 183) was 4536, of whom 2111 were 
cing rreryttnitiag Tiecswire then 128 formilies 


‘employed in agriculture, and 6: employed “ 
manufietures, and manual a lation ot 
jo ea Sonnet, ler emir bata linen, 


AREA Sree? 


Sealants to Hugh Bigot, which Camden 
j \ ¢* Britannia,” Pree ee appears to be 
under the name of Cockeney « 
iiemkaaeeiczoes 
tT Pould na care for the ting of Cotheuey.” 


“Parle est pour us riche um pats de Cooagne.” 
of the festival of La Cocagna at Ni de- 
lee, vol. iis p. 369, appears to have the same RF 


Antiquities, voli. p. 65; Nares's Glos- me Tet coin eee 
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copied by Schreber, 
3 and given by M. F. Cuvier (Histoire 
des iféres, tome 3) and by Mr. Bennett 
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BCTARINIDA.] car 
IETHEN, or KOETHEN. The duchy of Anhalt Cé- 


Kéthen), in the territory of Anhalt, is bounded by 
ions of i ju, and Bernb) i 


The whole comprise 310 square miles, an 
n 4 towns, } market-town, 94 yuleges, and about 
houses. The duchy altogether is a level, with the 

occasional and in considerable eminences. The 


c fertility is proverbial. Nearly all the rods are 


The climate is mild. Besides the Mulde, 


and Selke, the duchy is watered by the Elbo, Saal, I 


Liethe, Bude, and other streams. A conside 
carried on in the Saale, Bude, and Elbe. The 
pea are ryo, barley, heer dor eed 

latocs, rapeseed, oil, tlax, Sc. 
af the ‘Elbe are quarries of lime and 
inhabitants are chiefly engaged in agriculture 
the rearing of cattle, especially oxen and sheep ; they 
employed in the manufucture of oil, yarn, linen, 
loather, but in very inconsiderable quantities, The 
in as was aiieh Semis two-thirds are em- 
culture, -eight parishes, twen! 
belong to the Reformed Lutheran nineteen to tl 
n,and one to the Roman Catholic church. The 
pal places of trade, besides Coethen, are Nienburg, at 


Glisten on the Wipper (about 1640), and Rosslau 
Elbe (about 1400). "Phe income of the duchy is 
‘ 520,000 ihe: or 30,7007. sterli 
large revenues, 
149,006 The duke has also extensive 
in the Russian province of Twurica, 
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paper called ‘The Connoisseur.’ Fixing on the law 
rofession, he was entered at Lincoln's Inn, and duly 
a EE erga nein 
Piece, entitled * oneycomb,' at eo Wii 
‘This was followed in 1761 wie comedy 
‘ealous Wife,’ and in 1766 by that of ‘The Clan- 
, written in conjunction with Mr, Garrick. 
itel with Messrs. Harris, Rutherford, and 
in the purchase of Covent Garden Theatre, and 
» in which situation he con- 
fovea arpaalie ee aa oe cee 
purchased the theatre in market 
In 1785 Mr, Colman was as with 
and four years afterwards discovered symp- 
x alienation of mind, which gradually increasing 
terminated in a state of idiotism. He died at i 
sixty-two, Mr, Colman, 
and adapting up of thirty dramatic 
pieces, was the author of a very spirited translation in blank 


ducal 
fora 


i 


- 


Paiie 
tine 


i 
5 


| Horace’s Art of Poetry, and sevoral fugitive pieces, 
N, G) ‘the Younger,’ son of the pre- 
(ceding, was born October 21,1762. His education was 


he ex- 


stage. directed 
E et Theatre, and on the death of his fathor 
leas Til. kindly transferred the patent to him. 

E ied first Miss Morris, the sister of the present pro- 
for of the Haymarket, to whom he sold his interest in 
theatre ; and secondly, the popular actress Mrs. Gibbs. 

, Colman, Jun., was ppponied by George IV, Exon of 
‘Yeoman Guard (an office which he afterwards by Ax 

ui disposed of), and by his Grace the Duke of \ 
trose, then Lord Chamberlain, Examiner of Plays, whieh 
mm he held to the day of his death, Wednesday, 

tober 26, 1836, haying just completed his Seventy fates 

» Mr. Colman was the author of several excellent 

ays and frees: amongst the most popular are ‘John Bull” 
which ey, he received the largest sum of money 
pal for any drama), ‘The Poor Gentleman,’ 

,’ ‘Inkle and Yarico,” ‘Iron Chest,’ *Moun- 

i ” «Surrender of Calais,’ ‘Ways and Means,” *Re- 
’ *Blue Beard,’ *X. Y.Z," and ‘Love Laughs at 
iths.” He also wrote the well-known comic tales 
0 ‘Broad Grins,’ ‘Poetical Vagaries, &e, and « 
Variety of smaller poems. His last literary work was the 
ication of his own memoirs up to the time of his en- 

g on the management of the Haymarket, in 2 vols, 


| COLMAR, a town in France, capital of the ntof 
‘Haut Rhin ; on the left or west bank of the river Lauch, just 

jore its junction with the Ill, and also on a branch oreanal 
of the Fecht, another tributary of the IN; 234 miles from 
[Reh ae ene by pee ce 200 ra by 
pene ons, ~duo, Nancy, &e. In 
\a8° 4? N. lat and 7° 20’ E. long. = 


ie 





gets 10.1849; thp Kin ate! fe 
to be razed (A.D. 1673): Colmar is consequently an 
Bloenia) Bourn daeteos of Se aan national eaet 

tion, enjoyed zeveral privileges; and the Reformed, who 
be Nation had, fas well as the Catholics, 


if 
; 


Colmar was 


‘The town is beautifully situated in a plain near the foot 
of the Vosges. It is a handsome place; the streets are wa- 
tered by small streams from the Lauch and the canal of the 
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Fecht. The church ofthe Dominicans is the 
of its autient buildings. The prisons and the 


Aapeiins Seem ‘The inhabitants amounted, in 1832 
to 15,131 for the town, or 15,442 for the whole commune 
They manufacture calicocs, tapes nibands ; 

iso Pepe er ible trade is 
carried on in the ural of the distriet, wheat 
and other . and wine of good quality. The town iv 
the seat of a Cour R or supreme court of justice 


derabl 
Martin Schoen, euciHial Sagara in metal, ond Rew- 


in the group of 
continent; a istinguished by having their nostrils 
ed by a thin ‘ition, by possessing live 


molar tecth cine eaniaal of the two jaws. 

Generic character.—Favcial angle from 40 to 45 g 
muzzle short; face naked; body elongated and small; ex- 
tremities slender ; the anterior bands ‘ived of a thumb; 
the fingers rather short; the thumb very distant 
from the fin and placed very much backwards; tail 
longer than the body, small, and tufted at the end; ~ 
pouches and callosities on the buttocks. 2 

The Colobi, which are sup; to be inhabitants of the 
Coast of Guinea, seem to be in the old world the 


sentatives of Ateles, whose locality is South America, - 
anny ‘asters 

species, Wl 
the Simia comosa of Shaw, 
and the Ful Bottom of Pennant, is very handsome. 
head and upper part of the body are covered will 


is the Simia polycomos of 4 
the Guenon & cameil of Buffon, 
The 
h hair, 
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Foss. Convmmps. 
d enumerates the bones of the 
in the cave at Kirkdale, and 
closely to the Spanish runt, which 
‘of the pigeon tribe, meaning, we sup- 
[Agerecta] 
a metal discovered, in 


1801, by Mr. 
Berae rcs ratoeal from North America. 
L in some Swedish minerals 
it to o new 
who t be @ different and 


the name of Tantalum. Dr. Wol- 


h he 
metals were the same, The minerals 
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3 equivalents of ox; + 24 
1 equivalent of col blues - 185 
Equivalent . . 209 
obtained by heatin, i 
paces niet traded Tem Speed 
almost in 
2 equivalents of oxygen « 16 
1 equivalent of columbiurm y 18s 


Fquivalent , , 201 


‘Colusnbium combines also with chlorine and sulphur, &e,, 
but these compounds ore little known and of no import- 


ance, 

COLUMBO, or COLOMEO, the capital and seat of the 
British mment in Ceylon, is situated on the western 
coast of the island, 6° 57’ N. Jat, and 80° E. long, 368 
tiles $.W. from Madras. The fort is on a le 
two-thirds of the extent of which is noes s the sea. ti 

from art and from nature: it émbraces 2 


of the governor, 

Its crested, the light of whic ninty-aeven 
r % 

the level of the sea. ‘The principal government offices and 

courts are within the fort; ols an English chureh, a library, 

a medical museum, an hospital, two 3, and Numerous 


Take before alluded to, being connected by canals 

with the Mutwal river, almost insulates the town. 

centre of the lake is 4 piece of land called Slave ec 

with cocoa-nut trees, and ‘of access from the town or 
‘a small atone bridge. It is the head-quarters of the 

Jon Rifle regiment. 

‘olumbo has a small semicircular harbour admifting ves- 
sels not exceeding 200 tons. Ships of larger burden anchor 
in the roads, In the S.W. monsoon, from April to October, 
the best an found in from seven to eight fathoms, 
Vight-bouse 
by 
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The writings of Columella have generally been published}, 
Together with the works of the other authors ‘De Re Rius- 
‘tica.’ The chief editions are these: ‘The ! Venice, |, 
‘fol. 1472; Bologna, fol. 1494; 

1614; by R. Stephens, 8vo,, 


the’ edition ‘by 3. 
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[Halethe Corinthian capital of the 
‘Temple of Vout, at Tivol.) 
ith two spiral horns at each of the four angles of the 
Tn the centre between these horns aro two smaller 
attached to the bell of the capital; under these are 
‘0 rows of acanthus leaves larly sispoast eight being 
in each row, and eight large double leaves suppemt- 
the angular horns, called also volutes. These are the 
ing features of the Corinthian capital, although some are 
ornamented than others, and have enriched details 
the abacus and thevbell, which others have not. The 
ing difference betwoon the character of the Greek 
Niage of the Corinthian column is this: the 
the Greek have angular points, and are almost 
i the sides; the Roman are rounded on the sides ; 
section of the hollow of the former is angular, while the 
is either a segment of a circle, or formed of two seg- 
of acircle meeting in the centre of the hollow of the 
theaconthus Tent The Greek leaves may be said to 
‘more of the natural character of the acanthys, or the 
while the Roman is more artificial, und consequent 
like the model frem which the Greeks drew their eapit 
are examples of the Greek Corinthian capitals, al- 
though much mutilated, in the Elgin collection in the 
Batish Museum; ond casts of the Roman examples from 
the temple of Jupiter Stator, Murs Ultor, and the Pan- 
ibeon, 6 in the British Museum. ho bell of the Co- 
Finthion capital Sie? 8 clearly understood from the an- 
nexed drawing of the mutilated single Corinthian capital 
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ways. The two points thus laid down trace out the upper 
and lower conchoid, two different branches of the same 
curve, The lower conchoid has two points of contrary 
flexure, a cusp, or a loop, aecording as the given line is 
Jess than oqual to, or greater than the perpendicular from 
the pivot of revolution to the fixed line. Taking the pivot 
of revolution as the origin, and the perpendicular just named 
as the axis of x, the equation of the conchoid is, 
(w2 + y%(x — 0)* = att. 

where a is the given line, and 5 the distance of the pivot 
from the fixed line. [Duriication or rag Cuse: Tri- 
SECTION OF THE ANGLE. 

CONCHO'LEPAS. [Enromostomara.] 

CONCHOLOGY, Conchyliologie of the French. The 
science which teaches the arrangement of the shells of the 
testaceous mollusks into classes, sub-classcs, families, sub- 
families, genera, and species. Formerly the great bulk of 
concholo; as they were by courtesy called, consisted of 
mere collectors, who looked upon these beautiful and in 
many instances richly-coloured forms, as mere luxuries for 
the eye, mere toys to decorate a cabinet, much after the 
fashion of old china. But of late years this science has 
assumed its proper rank, and is, justly considered as hold- 
ing a high place, whether considered zoologically or geo- 
logically. To the geologist it has become a power of the 

reatest value in indicating the difference of strata and 
their comparative ages; while Linnmus, Poli, Cuvier, 
Lamarck, and a host of other philosophers, both dead and 
living, have shown its high zoological importance. We 
could not pass the title altogether unnoticed, but we must 
dismiss it for the present. tt is, in our opinion, necessary 
in the existing state of our knowledge, that the student 
shonld consider she/és as what they really are, skeletons 
of molluscous animals, forming a principal ingredient in 
their organization with which they are intimately blended, 
and not mere insulated bodies, mere stones as we have 
heard them termed, unconnected with the soft parts of the 
animals. For these reasons the reader will find the ge- 
neral view of this subject under the title MaLacotocy. 

CONCINNOUS INTERVALS, in Music, are the va- 
ious concords. (Concorns.] 

CONCLAVE (a Latin word, which significs a private 
room), is the name given to the assembly of cardinals 
when they meet for the purpose of electing a pope. [Car- 
DINAL-] The day following the last of the funeral of the 
late pope, the cardinals, after hearing a solemn mass de 
Spiritu Sancto, procecd to one of the pontifical palaces, 
generally the Vatican, where rooms have becn prepared for 
each of them, and where they remain shut up till the election 
has taken place. The keys of the palace are left in the 
care of a prelate, chosen previously by the cardinals, and 
who is styled governor of the conclave. Each cardinal has 
with him a secretary, called conclavista, and two domestics. 
They meet once a day in the chapel of the palace, where 
ascrutiny is made of their votes, which are written and 
placed in an urn: this is repeated every day till two-thirds 
at least of the votes are in favour of one candidate for the 

ntifical chair, who is then considered as duly elected. 

ach cardinal in giving his written vote accompanies ‘it by 
his name, written in a separate sealed paper, which is not 
opened till the pope is elected, when the names of the 
voters are made known. When the election is strongly 
contested, and the cardinals grow weary of being shut up 
in conclave, negotiations in writing are carried on between 
the leaders, and a compromise is entered into by which two 
or more parties, nat being able singly to carry the election 
of the irrespective candidates, join in favour ofa third person, 
who is acceptable to them all, or at least not obnoxious to, 
anyofthem. This often gives an unexpected turn to the 
election. During the conclave the ambassadors of Austria, 
France, and Spain, have a right to put their veto cach upon 
one particular cardinal, whose election would not be ac- 
ceptable to their respective courts. The new pope being 
elected, and his assent being given, he procceds to dress, him- 
self in his pontifical robes ; after which he gives his blessing 
to the cardinals, who give him the osculum pacis (kiss of 
peace). After this the name of the new pontiff is proclaimed 
to the people from the great balcony of the palace, and the 
castle Sant’ Angelo fires a salute, and all the bells of the 
city of Rome ring a merry peal for one hour. (Calindri, 

gio Geograjico Statistico dello Stato Pontificio, 1832.) 

gulations for the conclave, and the mode of election, 

n issued by soveral popes, beginning from Nicholas 
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TI, in the council of Lateran, a.p. 1059, down to Gregory 
XV., by his bull of 1621, and Urban VIII. in 1625. In 
times of war or civil disturbance the conclave has been held 
in other places besides Rome; that in which Pius VII. was 
elected was held at Venice. Accounts of particular con- 
claves have been given by numerous writers who have 
treated of the history of the popes. (Meuschen, Ceremo- 
niale Electionis et Coronationis Pontificum Romanorum, 
Frankfort, 1732.) : 

CONCORD, in Music, two combined sounds which are 
universally agreeable to the ear. It is commonly held, that 
the more frequently the vibrations of two strings coincide, 
and—which amounts to the same thing—the lower the 
terms in which the proportions of vibrations are ex 
pressed, the more pleasing the concord: but the 4th, an 
interval much less agreeable than either the 3rd or 6th, isa 
formidable exception to those rules, proving their fallibility 
by the test of experience. Rousseau is of opinion—and we 
agree with him—that the pleasure afforded by concords is 
attributable to their source, namely, the perfect chord 
[Cuorp], which is itself the product, or combination, of na- 
ture. This, and its inversions, furnish us with all the 
concords, 

Concords are the 8th (or octave), 5th, Srd, and 6th. 
Their ratios are, 2:1, 3:2, 5:4, 5:3. The two first are 
called zerfect, because, as concords, not liable to any altera- 
tion by sharps or flats. The two last are called imperfect, 
because alterable. 

The 4th has always proved a stumbling-block to writers on. 
harmony, for the reason above alluded to ; but as a component 
part of an inversion of the perfect chord, it has some claim 
to be admitted among the concords, A great and re 
nised authority, of the modern French school, says, that it 
is treated as a diseord in relation to the bass, as_a concord 
in relation to the middle and upper parts. M. Catel. how- 
ever, has not in this instance proved as correct as usual. 
except in the chords of $ and §, the 4th, as an inner part, is, 
and can only be, treated as a discord. 

CONCORDANCE, ‘a book which shows in how many 
texts of Scripture any word occurs.’ (Dr. Johnson). More 
Particularly, it is a dictionary or index of all the important 
words in the Bible, alphabetically arranged for the puzpose 
of finding passages and of comparing the various significa- 
tions of words. To critical interpreters this class of buoks 
is justly considered of the greatest utility, as furnishing an 
instrument by which the determination of the meaning of 
obscure expressions may be greatly facilitated by reference 
toall the parallel passages. ‘A good concordance,’ says 
Dr. Geddes (Prospectus, p. 71), ‘is undoubtedly the best 
means of understanding the Hebrew Scriptures.’ While 
the Bible remained in manuscript, and was not divided into 
chapent and verses, indices of the words aud phrases could 
neither be formed nor used; but as svon as these divisions 
began to be made, the great importance of concordances, or 
alphabetical indices, was at once perceived, and sever} 
learned men employed much time and labour in construct- 
ing them. The compiler of the first concordance in any 
language was Hugo de St. Caro, or Cardinal Hugo, who 
died in 1262. The earliest concordance of the Hebrew 
text is by Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, printed at Venice in 

1523. Its Hebrew title is, ‘The Light of the Way. It 
contains all the Hebrew roots, branched into their various 
significations, and is said to be the produce of ten 
incessant labour. * A more correct edition was published st 
Basil in 1581, and a Latin translation by Reuchlin in 1556; 
but both the Latin and the Hebrew editions are extremely 
inaceurate. The errors are, for the most part, correct 

in the work by Calasius, which combines the labours of 
Nathan and Reuchlin. It is entitled ‘ Concordantiso Sacr. 
Bibliorum Hebr, et Lat.” 4 tom. fol. 1621. The additions 
by Calasius consist of very learned and laborious etymolo- 
gical remarks. “The repriit of this ponderous work in Lon- 
don in 1747-9 contains among its subscribers all the crowned 
heads of Europe, including the Pope. The work by the 
elder Buxtorf, ‘ Concordantia Bibliorum Ebraicw nova ct 
artificiosa methodo dispositm,’ &c., fol. 1632, is more currect 
than Nathan’s; but the references are made by Hebrew 
letters, and to the Rabbinical divisions of the Old Tesia- 
ment. An abridgment of it, hy Ravius, is entitled, ‘Fons 
Zionis, sive Concordantim Hebr. et Chald.,” 8vo. 1677. Dr. 
John Taylor, under the patronage of the Englich and 
Trish bishops, published, in 2 vols. fol. 1754, ‘A Hebrew 
Concordance, after the manner of Buxtorf, adapted to the 
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English Bible. It 1s a complete and useful book for the 
Enygli-h scholar. The ‘Concordantize Particularum Ebroco- 
Chaldaicarum,’ fol. 1675, and 4to. 1679, by Noldius, Theo- 
logical Professor at Copenhagen, is very valuable fur the 
explication of passages dependent on the Hebrew par- 
ticles, a comparison of which is made with the Greck. The 
best edition is that of Jena, in 4to. 1734, with a Lexicon 
les, by Michaelis, extremely useful to the He- 
brew critic. 

With respect to concordances of the Greek Septuagint, 
we may notice especially, Kircheri ‘ Concord. Vet. Test. 
Grwese, Ebrais vocibus respondentes,’ 2 tom. dto. 1607 ; but 
the Hebrew being placed first, it is more useful for con- 
sulting the Hebrew than the Greek text. The most com- 
plete and accurate work of this description is Trommii 
‘Concord. Grecis Versionis dict LXX.’ 2 tom. fol. 1718. 
‘I wish,’ says Michaelis, ‘this Concordance were in the 
hands of every theologian.’ It contains Heb. et Chald. In- 
dices; but the book of Daniel is omitted, the Septuagint 
Yersivn of it being at that time unknown, 

The most important concordances of the Greek New Tes- 
tameut are, Betuleii ‘Concord. Greece Nov. Test..’ fol. 1546. 
This is the first which appeared: it is now extremely scarce. 
* Concord. Graco-Latinw Nov. Test. ub Hen. Stephano 
Concinnatee,’ fol. 1594, 2nd ed. 1624, is a work unworthy 
of so distinguished a man, on account of its great inaceu- 
racy. Schmidii‘ Nov. Test. Groeci rapuioy,’ fol. 1638, re- 
vised ed. 1717 at Gotha, was beautifully reprinted in 2 
vols. 8yo. at Glasgow, 1819. It is much more correct and 
valuable than that by Stephens, The ‘ Lexicon Anglo- 
Greeco-Lat. Nov. Test.” by Andrew Symson, fol. 1658, is a 
work of prodigious labour, but rendered almost useless by 
its bad arrangement. The ‘Concordance to the Greek 
New Testament,’ with the English to each word, by Dr. 
Williams, 4to. 1767, is sufficiently complete fur ordinary 
purposes. The first concordance to the Latin Vulgate is 
that by Cardinal Ilugo, entitled, ‘ Concord. Bibliorum et 
Canonum,’ fl. 1479. After the revision of the Vulgate by 
Pope Sixtus V.,a new and amended edition of Hugo's work 
appeared at Antwerp in 1617, and subsequently at Geneva 
in 1625, and at Paris in 1683. There have since been a 
great number of reprints. The best is that of Avignon, 
vols. fol. 1786. In compiling the original MS. it is said that 
the cardinal engaged the services of 500 Dominican monks, 

The first Concordance to the English New Testament 
was ‘ imprinted by Thomas Gybson’ previous to the year 
1540. ¢ first to the entire Bible is by ‘ Jhon Marbeck,’ 
London, in folio, 1550. Subsequent to these there have 
been several, the principal of which are, Knight’s ‘Con- 
cordance Axivmatical,’ fol. 1610; Cotton's Concordance, 
fol. 1618; Newiman’s large and complete Concordance, 
fol. 1643; Bernard’s ‘ Thesaurus Biblicus,’ fol. 1644; Wil- 
kins’s Concordance, 4tv. 1647; Powell’s, &vo. 1671; the 
* Cambridge Concordance,’ ful. 1689; Butterworth’s, 8vo. 
1767. But by far the most complete and valuable is the 
one by Alexander Cruden, the merits of which are too well 
known to require any remark, The first edition was in 
4to. 1737; but the most correct is that of 1810. An 8vo. 
edition, beautifully printed, appeared in 1824. Wo must 
notice finally the ‘ Concordance of Parallels,’ by the Rev. 
€. Crutwell, dto, 1790. It is a work of great value, com- 
iled with immense labour from a multitude of Bibles and 
Gommentaries in the Hebrew, Latin, French, Spanish, and 
other languages. For further details respecting the Con- 
cordances here mentioned, and several others, see Watt's 
Bibliotheca Britannica and Orme's Bibliotheca Biblica. 

CONCORDAT is the name given to a formal agreement 
between the see of Rome and any foreign government, ! 
by which the ecclesiastical discipline of the Catholic 
clergy and the management of the churches and benefices ; 
within the territory of that government are regulated. It 
is, in fart, a diplomatic negotiation and treaty concerning | 
ecclesiastical affairs, including also temporalities belonging 
to the church. The frequent disputes between the popes: 
and the various states of Europe touching the right of: 
appointing to vacant sees and benefices [Bengriexs], and | 
also about the claims of the see of Rome to part, or in some | 
eases the whole of the revenues of vacant sees and livings, , 
and of the first fruits and tenths of those which it had filled, | 
as well as the immunities claimed in various times and 
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secular courts, the right of asylum for criminals in the 
churches, and other similar claims, the particulars of which 
are found in the history of every country of Europe;—al. 
these have given occasion to concordats between the 
and particular states, in order to define the rights of each 
party, to draw a line between the secular and ecclesiastical 
Jurisdictions, and thus put an end to controversy and 
scandal. By the concordat of 1516 between Leo X. and 
Francis 1. the king abolished the right exercised by the 
chapters of electing the respective bishops, a right assured 
to them by St. Louis and by the states of the kingdom 
under Charles VIL in 1438." The b parliament refused for 
two years to register this concordat, as contrary to the 
spirit of the general councils and the liberties of the 
allican church; it registered it at last March 19, 1518, 
“by ex, and repeated commands of the king.” (Gre- 
goire, Essai Historique sur les Libertés de ? Eglise Galli- 
cane.) Concordats have become most frequent since the 
middle of the eighteenth century, an epoch from which the 
European governments have made themsclyes more inde- 
Pendent of the ecclesiastical power, and the popes have 
n for the most part men of an enlightened and conciliatory 
spirit. Benedict XIV., by o concordat with the king of 
Sardinia, in 1741, gave up to the latter the right of nomi- 
nation to benefices in various provinces of the Sardinian 
monarchy, which the see of Rome had claimed till then, as 
Well as the temporalities of the same during a vacancy. A 
concordat was made between the pope and Charles, king 
of Naples, about the same time, by which the property of 
the clergy became subject to taxation, and the episcopal 
jurisdiction in temporal matters was freely limited. By 
another concordat between Clement XIV. and the king of 
Sardinia, the right of asylum to criminals in the churches 
was much restricted, and full power was given to the re: 
spective bishops to expel and give up to the secular power 
those guilty of heinous offences. But the most celebrated 
concordat is that agreed upon between Cardinal Consalvi, 
in the name of Pius VIL, and the first consul Bonaparte, 
in July, 1801. By it the head of the state had the nomi- 
nation to the vacant sees, but the pope was to confer 
canonical institution, and the bishops had the appuintment 
to the parishes and their respective dioceses, subject how- 
ever to the approbation of the government. the clergy 
became subject, in temporal matters, to the civil power, 
just like laymen. All immunities, ecclesiastical court, 
and jurisdictions, were abolished, and even the regu- 
lations of the public worship and religions ceremonies, 
and the pastoral addresses of the clergy, were placed under 
the control of the secular authorities. Most of these pro- 
visions remain in force in France to the present day. Re- 
gulations nearly similar exist in Austria and other German 
states. Other concordats have been made with some of 
the Italian states. By that of 1818 with Naples, the king 
proposes the bishops, subject to the pope’s scrutiny, and the 
Pope consecrates them; the bishops have the right of 
censorship over the press, and the ecclesiastical rourts aro 
re-established for matters of discipline and for ecclesiasticat 
causes as defined by the council of Trent. Appeals to 
Rome are allowed. It a irs from the above facts, that 
the ecclesiastical authority and influence in Roman Cathvlic 
countries vary considerably according to the concordats; if 
there be any, entered into with Rome, op according to the 
civil regulations adopted and enforced by the respective 
governments towards the clergy as towards laymen. 
CONCRETE, conerétum, in philology and metaphysics, 
is an epithet applied to the conception or expression of a 
quality which refers to or implics some particular subject 
in which the quality exists. It is used to denote a term 
having a naturally implied union with a subject ; in other 
words, it signifies a quality accompanied with its parti- 
cular subject, without any mental separation or abstrac- 
tion, as learned, long, wise, round. It is therefore directly 
opposed to abstract, which denotes a quality concei 
generally and separately, without reference to any object. 
to which it belongs, a8 learning, length, wisdom, round- 
ness. Thus the names of classes are abstract, and the 
names of individuals concrete; and from conerete adjece 
tives are made abstract substantives. (Dr. Watts’s Logic 
Dr. Johnson’s English Gramm.) Concrete numbers tre 
subject to the same explanation, being such as indicate of 
directly imply a subject; as two men, five shillings, in corls 





countries by the clergy and supported by Rome, such as 
exemption from taxation, and ‘fom the jurisdiction of the 


tradistinction to abstract numbers, which denote i concep- 
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an estate or interest which at law must be stnetly per 
formed, before such estate or interest can vest in the person 
designated by the gift. Conditions subsequent are when 
the estate or interest is already vested, but its continuance 
in the 


person in whom it is vested, depends on the breach 
mance of the conditions. 

5 may arise, and in construction of agreements and 
particularly of wills often do arise, in which it is not easy to 
say whether the condition is precedent or subsequent ; but 
in general, the difficulty arises rather from certain technical 
rules of law applicable to the construction of instruments, 
than from the bare terms in which conditions are ex- 
pressed, 

Littleton’s description of an estate upon condition 18 this: 
(325) ‘Estates which men have in lands or tenements upon 
condition, are of two sorts, viz., either they have estate 
upon condition in deed, or upon condition in law, &c. 

pon condition in deed is, as if a man by deed indented, 
enfeoffes another in fee simple, reserving to him and his 
heires yearely a certaine rent payable at one feast, or divers 
feasts per annum, on condition that if the rent be behind, 
&c., that it shall be lawful for the feoffor and his heires into 
the same lands or tenements to enter, &c. And if it hap- 
pen the rent to be behind by a week after any day of payment 
of it, or by a moneth after any day of payment of it, or by 
half a yeare, &c., that then it shall be lawful to the feoffor 
and his heires to enter, &c. In these cases, if the rent be 
not paid at such time, or before such time limited and spe- 
cified within the condition comprised in the indenture, 
then may the feoffor and his heires enter into such lands 
and tenements, and thern in his former estate to have and 
hold, and the feoffee quite to ouste thereof. And it is 
called an estate upon condition, because that the estate of 
the feoffee is defeasible if the condition be not performed,’ 











c. 
An estate thus given is liable to be defeated, that is, the 
gn upon non-performance of the condition may be resumed. 
yy the giver, or his heirs: this is a condition subsequent, 
that is, subsequent to the vesting of the estate in the feoffee 
or grantee 

The following example from Littleton will show the dif- 
ficulty which has been introduced into the construction of 
conditions by the peculiar character of the laws of England 
(Litt. 350): ‘If land be granted to a man for term of five 
Yeares, upon condition, that if he pay to the grantor within 
the two first yeares, forty markes, that then he shall 
have fee, or otherwise but for term of the five yeares, and 
livery of seisin is made to him by force of the grant, now he 
hath a fee-simple conditionall, &e. And if in this case the 
grantee do not pay to the grantor the fortie markes within 
the first two yeares, then immediately after the first two 
yeares past, the fee and the freehold is and shall be ad- 
judged in the grantor, because that the grantor cannot 
after the said two yeares presently enter upon the grauntee, 
for that the grauntee hath yet title by three yeares to have 
and occupie the land by force of the same grant. And so 
because that the condition of the part of the tee is broken, 
and the grantor cannot enter, the law will put the fee and 
the freehold in the grantor.’ 

On this Coke remarks, that many are of a different opinion 
from Littleton, because the fee-simple is to commence upon 
a condition precedent (of which class the condition in the 
caso put by Littleton clearly is), and yet ‘here Littleton, of 
a condition Precedent doth (before the performance thereof) 
make it subsequent” And yet Littleton is right, fur the 
legal effect of the livery of seisin is to pass a present estate 
of freehold. 

It is a rule of law that none but the grantor and his 
heirs can have the benefit of a condition; and that any con- 
ditions are good which are not unlawful, impossible, im- 
moral, or absolutely inconsistent with the nature of the 
estate given. An instance of the last kind of condition 
(Littleton, 360) would be a feoffment, or a devise in fee, 
upon condition that the feoffve or devisee should not alien 
the land to any person: such a condition, being inconsistent 
with the estate given, is void. 

Before the Statute of Westminster 2, De Donts Conditi- 
onalibus, if lands were given to a man and the heirs of his 
body, as soon as he had issue of his body, this fee-simple 
conditional became for some purposes, and among them, 
for alicnation, an absolute fee-simple. The effect of this 
statute was to convert conditional imples into estates 
tail. (Tait, Esrarzs.] 
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Conditions in English law were ef foudal origin. The 
rents and services of the feudatory were considered as con- 
ditions essentially annexed to his fief, and were calied con- 
ditions in law, or implied conditions. The neglect of there 
conditions was a furfeiture of the fief to the lord of whom 
he held his lands. Expressed conditions, or conditions in 
deed, were subsequently introduced, but as we have already 
shown, they savoured of their origin in this, that the donor's 
remedy for breach of conditions was limited to him and his 
heirs. But the doctrine of conditions has long ago been 
extended to all such cases as the complicated relations of a 
rich and populous country require, end, as in the Roman 
Jaw, so now in the law of England, conditions may form a 
part of every written instrument by which men regulate 
their mutual dealings, or dispose of their property. 
conditions and the construction of them, vary with the 
nature of the instrument of which they form a part; and 
the construction of such conditions is further subject to 
some variations, owing to the different aspect under which 
they are regarded by courts of law and equity. 

Those conditions which are of most practical importance, 
are the conditions of Bonps, Leaszs, Morrcaces, and 
Witrs. The last head includes conditions annexed to 
portions and Lecactes, which have given rise to a great 
number of disputes, and to numerous and not always con- 
sistent judicial decisions. 

As to conditional limitations of real property, and the 
difference between them and remainders and conditions 
(this being a matter purely technical), the reader is referred 
to Fearne’s Essay on Contingent Remainders ; and Butler's 
note on Co. Litt., note 94. 

CONDITION (Mathematics) is used in nearly the same 
sense as in common life. Thus the proposition, to describe 
an equilateral triangle upon a given Sroight line, is not to 
describe any triangle, but a triangle under the following 
conditions ; that it must be equilateral, and that it must 
have a given line for its base. 

An equation of condition cans an equation which will 
not always be true, but requires certain conditions to be sa- 
tisfied ; and is distinguished from an fdentical equation, or 
one sh is true independently of all conditions. Thus, 
w+ae2=2r and (a+ 2) (4-2) = a? — 28 are identical 
equations: they are true for all values of x anda. But 
@+ 2 = 3,and 4r — z# = 3 are equations of condition: 
the first cannot be true unless # = 1, nor the second unless 
@=lorr= 3. 

But the term equation of condition has a more technical 
meaning in the application of mathematics to the sciences of 
observation. Suppose, for example, that 2, y, and are 
certain quantities to be found, but which cannot be obzerved 
directly : they are however connected with each other by an 
equation, say az +b y +cz=h, where, a, b,c, and A me 
different at different times, or for different circumstances of 
observation, but still are so connected that the preceding 
equation must be true; and where a, 5, c, andA can either 
be observed, or computed from observations. Let a,, by ¢p 
and h, be the sesults of a first observation ; a, by, &c, of & 
second ; then for n different observations, we have the nfol- 
lowing equations :— 

aqetbytes=h, 
Gs + byy + Cy z = hy, Se. 


If the observations be all correct, any three of these will give 
the same values of z, y, ands: but if, as must happen, 
there be errors in every observation, the results of each 
trind will differ slightly from those of the rest. For the 
method of solving the whole set, so as to produce the must 
probable result, see ProBasiLities, THEORY oF, and Lzast 
Squarss, Metnop or. This is what is called the forme 
tion of equations of condition. 

CONDOM, a town in the department of Gers in France, 
situated on the river Baise, a tributary of the Garonne, 
about 350 miles in a direct line south by west of Paris, in 
43° 58” N. lat., and 0° 22! E, long. 

Before the revolution, this town contained several religious 
houses, and a college directed by the Fathers of the Ora- 

y. There are at present two hospitals fur sick children 
and for soldiers. The population in 1832 amounted te 3378 
for the town, or 7144 for the whole commune. The town 
is quite surrounded with vineyards, and considerable trade 
is carried on in the wine and brandy that these produce; 
but the chief trade is in wheat and flour. The river on 
which Condom stands gives motion to a great numberof 
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one compatible with the happiness aud real interests of | foverty and despair drove their victims to their standanl 


mankind, he made no account of his own rank, title, or 


fortune, but was willing to sacrifice them all to promote the | abatement in their ferocity and rapine. 


darling object of his hopes and wishes. 

Under the old régime, he refused the request of the 
Academy in 1777 to pronounce an loge on the Due de la 
Vrilliére, minister of Louis XV. Ile subsequently re- 
signed the place which he held under the administra- 
tion, that he might avoid being brought into contact with 
M. Necker, whom he suspected of having intrigued against 
his friend Targot. In the earlier period of the Revolution, 
Condorcet used every effort to bring about those changes 
which he had 60 often desired to see accomplished for the 
good of his country, and became an active member of the 
Comité des Subsistances. 

It was on the occasion of being summoned, in 1789, by 
Louis XVI, to deliberate upon the best mode of providing 
e wants of Paris, that he was forcibly struck with the 
intelligence displayed by the king in the discussion of this 
dificult and important question. ‘ Afier listening to him,’ 
says Condoreet, ‘ we all Tookeil at each other with astonish- 
ment, and felt at once that the course which he advised 
was in fact the only real one.’ 

Being called to the Convention, after the fall of the 
mouarchy, he rallied round the Girondins in order to oppose 
that portion of the Assembly known by the name of Mon- 
tagnards from their occupying the highest scats in the 
Convention. 

In his efforts to found a republic in France upon a phi- 
losophical basis, Condorcet sacrificed his life to his opinions. 
The purity and benevolence of his intentions, and his mag- 
nanimous devotion of himself to the cause in which he had 
embarked, are the imperishable records of his famo. Ilis 
wife, who was of the family of Grouchy, and one of the 
most beautiful women of her day, distinguished herself by 
a correct and elegant translation of Adam Smith’s ‘Theory 
of Moral Sentiments.’ 

Condorcet’s works have been collected and published in 
21 volumes 8vo. 

CONDOTTIE’RI, a word in the Italian language signi- 
fying captains, chiefs, or leaders, but most usually em- 
ployed to desi soldiers of fortune, who raised corps cf 
cavalry and mfantry at their own expense, and engaged 
with prinees and governments for their services as meree- 
naries. The practice of employing these mercenaries, which 
commenced in the carly part of the fourteenth century, 
originated in the Italian princes and republics commuting 
tho personal services of their subjects in war for pecuniary 
payments, with which they were cnabled to hire merce- 
narics. As early as 1225, Genoa took the Count of Savoy 
into pay with 200 horse. Florence retained 500 French 
Jancers “in 1 Afier the expedition of the Emperor 
Henry VIL. in 1310, many soldiers of fortune remained in 
the service of Milan, Florence, and other states. Pisa ap- 
pears, in 1343, to have di-banded a corps of German me 
cenaries, whose leader, Guamieri, refusing to_lay down bh 
arms, levied contributions throughout the Ttatian states. 
In 1353, a band under the command of Fra Moriale, after- 
wards of Conrad Lando, called the Great Company, appeared 
in Italy, and extorted money from many of the Italian 
states. "During the long and bloody wars between our Ed- 
ward III. and France, foreigners from different parts of 
Europe, attracted by his fame and liberality, and allured by 
the hope of plunder, flocked to his standard. They were 
for the most part men of desperate fortunes, or unable to 
live at home according to their wishes. At the conclusion 
of the treaty of Bretigni in 1364, which restored peace to 
England and France, these soldiers, unable to relinquish a 
course of life to which they were accustomed, and being 
without other means of subsistence, were dispersed into the 
several provinces of France, where they possessed them- 
selves of castles and fortresses, and associating themselves 
with the banditti of their vicinities, levied contributions on 
all within their power, and under the names of companies 
or companions*, they became the terror of the peaceable 
inhabitants of the country. These ruffians formed alto- 
gether a body of 40,000 men, and were headed in many 
Instances by some of the most experienced leaders of the 
time. They fought pitched battles with the troops of 
France, in which they gained victories. The misery which 
they occasioned only served to increase their numbers ; for 

















* They were sometimes culled cotelli, probably a curruption of coltelli, from 
their bowing knives, or large daggers. 











Even ‘their excommunication by the Pope produced ne 
At length, the war 
enry de Transtamare and Peter the Cruel for 
on to the crown of Castile furnished an oppor. 


between IL 
the sucees: 






tunity to rid France of this scourge. Du Guesclin proyo-el 
into 





to Charles V., King of France, to enlist these compuni 
his servi-e and lead them into Castile. They accordi 
engaged in this expedition, and in their way forced the 
then residing at Avignon, to give them a sum of money 
From this time war became a trade in many pes of Ei 
rope, particularly in the Italian states, in which needy « 
desperate adventurers raised forces either by their pecuni 
means or by their personal influence and reputation {vr 
conduct and courage, and engaged them for hire wi.heu: 
the least consideration for the real or supposed justice of 
the cause in which they embarked. These forces were 
recruited from the refuse or the vagabonds of every :12 
in Europe. The idle and profligate found in joining «h 
bands a way of life which flattered their indolence 

yratified their rapacity. The mode adopted for asecu' 
them was by contracts with nobles who had_ authori 
the loose and disorderly inhabitants of their estate: 
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captains whose address or bravery could allure adventurers 
to their banners, or with individuals whose poverty ur 
choice made them offer themselves to princes or goveri- 
macnts. In their discipline, though it was far from exac’, 
and in courage and conduct in war, they were supericr to 





the troops which could be then raised under the powers of 
the feudal system. Besides the profit which they gained 
on the ransom of their prisoners, their pay, according 
the then value of money, appears to have ‘been high (@ 
suming them to have been as well paid as the other trocy}, 
and that of the private soldiers to have been at a much 
higher rate in proportion to the commanders and officers 
than in modern times. At the siege of Calais, in 1346, 
Edward Prince of Wales, for himsclf and retinue, for his 
wages of war, had 20s.a day. The pay of Henry Earl of 
Lancaster, for his ‘ wages of war, was 68. 8d. a day: 11 
bannercts, 4s. a day; 193 knights, 2s.; 512 esquires, 1 
46 men-at-arms and 612 archers on horseback each 64. 
aday. From the known rapacity of these mercenaries, it 
is not likely that they would have accepted lower terms 
than the other troops engaged in the same enterprize. Ac 
cording to Villani, they frequently demanded and received 
double pay with a premium or bounty-money of a month's 
pay on their engagements. It is diflicult to state what was 
the exact amount, but it is conjectured that the pay of a 
private cuirassier was more than that of a subaltern offer 
of the present day. But their chief inducement to serve 
was the plunder of the towns or castles which they took, 
the contributions they levied, and the ransom of the 
soners. From this motive they were induced not only to 
spare their own men as much as possible, but to give quar- 
ter to their enemies. This rendered some of their battles 
nearly bloodless, a ludicrous instance of which occurred in 
one of the Italian wars. Piccinino advanced to attack 
Florence with an army of several thousand men. The 
place was defended by Capponi with another body, princi- 
pally composed of mercenaries. The two armies ent 

at Anghiari, a short distance from Florence. The battle 
lasted four hours. Piccinino was totally defeated, and fted 
to Borgo San Sepolcro with about a thousand men. The 
rest were made prisoners ; only one man was killed, and 
this owing to the accident of his falling from his horse and 
being trodden under foot. Capponi, however, was unable 
to follow up his success, and his troops refused to advance 
till they had sccured their ;lunder. Several other battles, 











equally bloodless, were fought in the wars of this period. 
The Condotticri were notorious fur bad faith in their en: 





‘tinction. Our countryman, Sir Jchn 

Tawkwood, aid ty have been the last, as he was beyond 
comparison’ the most eminent for his skill in military affairs. 
Sir John died at Florence in 1393 at_an advanced age, and 
was buried with great pomp by the Florentines. There 1s 
accnotaph to his memory in the church of Sible Heding- 
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the bishop, may be seen in the professional works of disci- 
pline of the church of Ronte, and, among others, in the 
Biblivthéque Sacrée des Peres Richard and Giraud, Paris, 
18253, ort. ‘Confession’ and ‘ Confesseur.’ 

The-box in which the priest sits in the church to hear 
the penitent is called a confessional. But the act of con- 
fession may be perfurmed out of church, in private houses, 
in the field, in any place in short, provided it be not within 
hearing of any person except the priest and the penitent. 

-The Greek church retains the practice of auricular con- 
fession, but differs from that of Rome in the form of the 
absvlution. The Protestant and reformed churches, in- 
cluding those of England and Scotland, do not admit the 

ractive, but recommend every one to confess his sins to 
1, and to repent in order to obtain forgiveness. 

Confession is olso the name given to the solemn pro- 
fession of faith of various Christian churches which dissent 
from that of Rome, such as the Lutheran [Avcspura, 
ConFession oF]; that of the reformed churches of France, 
in 40 s, signed by Henry, king of Navarre, the prince 
of Cnt’, Coligny, and others, and presented to Charles 1X. 
in 1361; that of the Helvetic reformed churches proclaimed 
in 1566 (Zvinext]; that of the churches of the Nether- 
lands, consisting of 37 articles, and published in 1562, 
afterwards approved and signed by the members of the 
synod of Embden, in 1571, and lastly examined and con- 
firmed in 1619 by the synod of Dordrecht [Arminius]; and 
aleo that of the Protestant churches of Poland, printed in 
1570 at Dobizin, and afterwards approved at the synod of 
Sendomir. 

Some sepulchres of martyrs have been styled by anti- 
quaries confessions ; for instance, the subterraneous chapel, 
iu which are the sepulchres of St. Péter and St. Paul, 
ars Peter's at Rome, is called ‘ the Confession of St. 

eter. 

CONFESSION OF AUGSBURG. [Avesnura.’ 

CONFIRMATION is, according to the Church of Eng- 
land, ‘the rite of laying on of hands upon those who have 
been baptized, and are come to years of discretion.” Such 
only are qualified to be confirmed as can say the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the Church 
Catechism; to the end that children having learned what 
their gudfathers and godmothers promised for them in bap- 
tis, they may themselves ratify and confirm the same; 
acknowledging themselves ‘bound to believe and to do’ all 
which those persons undertook for them. It is affirmed in 
the sixtieth canon of the Anglican church, that confirma- 
tion is ‘a solemn, antient, and laudable custom 1 the 
church of God, continued from the apostolic times’ On 
the other hand, among the Protestant Dissenters it is re- 
garded merely as the remnant of a Popish ceremony ; with 
the assertion, that there is no more authority for that which 
is retained of it than for that which is rejected. The pas- 
sages of scripture which are always adduced in support of this 
episcopal imposition of hands are the three following ; namely, 
Acts viii. 14-17, Acts xix. 6, and especially Hebr. vi. 1, 
where Irideoc yepev, ‘the imposition of hands,’ appears to 
be mentioned as an important rite of the Christian religion. 
But Dissenters disallow this mode of proving the propriety 
of the imposition of episcopal hands. They deny it to be a 
legitimate inference from the miraculous act of inspired 
Apostles to the act of modern bishops. What warrant, they 
ask, has a bishop to declare that has given unto an 
as:emblage of several hundreds of individuals ‘ the forgive- 
nessa of all their sins,’ because they can say the Church 
Catechism? (See on this question, Towgood’s Letters on 
Dissent; De Laune’s Plea for the Nonconformists, &c.) 
Dr. Whitby observes that, unless the Apostles laid hands 
on all who were baptized, it makes nothing for confirm- 
ation; and that if they did, then Simon Magus received 
the Holy Ghost. The early fathers certainly believed the 
Holy Ghost to be indecd conveyed by the imposition of 
hands, ‘When we come out of the water,” sayy Tertullian 
(De Buptiemo, c. 7, 8), ‘we are anointed with the holy 
chrism (perunguimur benedicta unctione), then we have 
the imposition of hands, which calls down the Holy Ghost 
(tradit Spiritum Sanctum Paracletum).’ De Resurrec. 
Carnis, «. 8; Hieron. advers. Lucif., tom. ii., p. 47; Cy- 
prian, Epis. 73-74 ad Jub, and 72 ad Steph.) Confirma- 
tion was originally thus administered immediately after 
baptism, of which it formed the concluding rite or com- 
plement, and was called BeBaiwoc; that is, confirmation ; 
Dor. was there any exception to this time of adminis- 
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tering it in the case of baptism in infancy. In the Greek 
‘chnrch, and in Asia, it still accompanies baptism. The re- 
monstrance of the Protestants at the Reformation caused 
the rite to be discontinued to infants, and to be administered 
only to adults; and afterwards the Council of Trent ultered 
the time for confirmation to the seventh year. 

The earliest mention, by the Fathers, of the use of chrism 
or sacred ointment in confirmation is believed to be in the 
pes we of Tertullian de Baptismo, already quoted (Bing- 
ham, b. xii., c. 3); but the church of Rome adduces the au- 
thority of the Epistle of James, ch. v., v.14. The ancintin, 
the forehead with this holy unction, which was composed 
of oil and balsam, constituted the first act of the cereinony 
of confirmation. The consignation, or signing with the sign 
of the cross, was the second ; and the third and Tost was 
the imposition of the bishop's hands with the invocation of 
the Holy Ghost. The person was then qualified to partake 
of the eucharist. Confirmation in the Greek church is 
named pupdy, ‘ointment’ ; xpiopa, ‘unction’; pupdy rod xpio- 

arog; oppayle, ‘the seal’; and lmeppdyepa. In the 
man church this rite is one of their seven sacraments, 
and it consists in the bishop's anointing the forehead of the 
person, saying, ‘A. B., I sign thee with the sign of the cross, 
and confirm thee with the chrism of salvation, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ The 
bishop then gives a slight blow on the cheek, and concludes 
With, pronouncing the words Pax tecum, ‘Peace be with 
thee.’ 

Lord King, in his Htstory of the Primitive Church, p. 91, 
has shown that confirmation was originally the same thing 
a3 absolution, and that it was frequently repeated on the 
same individual. On the reiteration of the rite, sce also 
Morinus de Peenttentid et Ordinatione, 1. 9. 

The Puritan contempt for the hierarchy occasioned con- 
firmation to become greatly neglected after the Protestant 
Reformation in England (Hooker, 1. 5, 66; Bishop Hull’s 
xepoBecia); but subsequent to that period the church of 
England has observed the rite with much more strictness 
than the Lutheran or any other church. 

Du Pin (Study of Divinity, p. 216) gives a numerous 
list uf writers on the subject. “(Bingham’s Origtnes Eecle- 
siastice, vol. iii., p. 286, et seg.; Hammond de Conjfir- 
matione; Bishop Parker on nfirmation; Goar’s Eu- 
chologia, p. 368; Gratian, Concordantia Discorduntium, 

art. iii.) 
® CONFIRMATION (in law). [Dezn.] 

CONFUCIUS. The real name of Confucius was Koong- 
foo-tse: the Jesuit missionaries gave it the latinized form 
in which we use it. According to some authorities, he lived 
five centuries and a half, and, according to others, only four 
centuries and a half, before the Christian mra. There is a 
difference of opinion as to the place of his birth, but that 
honour is now generally given to the state of Loo, within 
the district now called Keo-fow Hien, a little to the ca:t- 
ward of the great canal in Shan-tung province, where he 
was educated, and where he married in the nineteenth year 
of his age. He was the only son of a woman of illustrious 
birth. His father, who had several other sons by another 
wife, held a high government office, but dying some threo 
years after his birth, seems to have left the future philoso- 
pher very indifferently provided for. Marvellous stories are 
told of his love of study when a child, and of his early pro- 
ficiency in earning and philosophy. The Chinese also 
record a little fact that may interest pirenoligists, namely, 
that Confucitis’s head wos remarkable for the elevation of 
itscrown. His object in acquiring knowledge was to turn 
it practically to the purposes of good government, and he 
accordingly devoted Pimselt exclusively to moral and poli- 
tical science. He divorced his wife after she had borne him 
ason, ‘in order,’ say the Jesuits, who excuse this part of 
his conduet, ‘that he might attend to his studies with 
greater application.’ When he thought himself sufieleitly 
qualified to instruct the barbarous age in which he lived, 
he quitted his solitude for the courts of princes. China 
‘was not then united under one emperor: this union did not 
take place until two or three centuries after the philoso- 
pher’s death. But when Confucius began his mission, there 
seem to have been as many independent kings in China ay 
there were in England under the Saxon heptarchy. From 
the vast extent of the country, each of these states or king- 
doms was probably as large as all England put together. 
The Chinese were not then more pacific than the rest of 
mankind: the neighbouring states made war upon each 
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other, and every part of the Celestial Empire was in its 
turn deluged with blood. Nut long before the birth of 
Confucius, the horrors of internal warfare had been aug- 
mented by some cf the belligcrents calling in the foreign 
aid of the Tartars; but when the philosopher commenced 
his travels, a powerful international confederacy had been 
formed, under which the whole of China was comparatively 
tranquil. He journeyed through these various states in a 
condition of simplicity and poverty, devoting himself to the 
instruction of all ranks in his precepts of virtue and social 
order. ILis proselytes gradually increased, and he at length 
reckoned as many as 3000 disciples, of whom 72 were more 
particularly distinguished by their devotion to their master, 
and 10 were so well grounded in all sorts of knowledge that 
they were called, by way of excellence, ‘the ten wise men.’ In 
his visits to the different princes he endeavoured to prevail 
upon them to establish a w 1 peaceful administration. 
His wisdom, his birth, his popelarity, recommended him to 
the patronage of the kings, but his laudable designs were fre- 
quently thwaited by envy and interest, After many wander- 
ings and disappointments, he became prime minister, with a 
recognized authority to carry his theories into practice in his 
native country Loo. At this time he was 55 years old. In 
three years he is said to have effected a thorough change in 
the oral condition of the kingdom. The happiness and 
prosperity created by the philosophic prime minister excited 
the jealousy of the neighbouring kings; the sovereign of 
Loo soon induced to abandon his benefactor, and Con- 
fucius was obliged to flee to the northern parts of China. 
Tle was subsequently rey pulsed at three different courts, to 
which he applied for office in order that he might render 
the people hap y; and, afier sustaining many other sor- 
rows, he withdrew to the kingdom of Chin, where he lived 
in great poverty. His doctrines, however, had taken root, 
and it was at this time of adversity that his disciples were 
niost numerou:. He went again to Loo, his native country, 
but vainly solicited to be re-employed in the government. 

According to some authorities he enjoyed a few glimpses 
of royal favour in his latter days, being sought after by the 
rulers of several states, and employed in high offices, which 
matured his knowledge and experience: but it seems more 
ain that his rigid principles, and the firm uncompro- 
mising manner in which he carried them into practice, 
always made him many enemies. His zeal endangered his 
life more than once, but he regarded death with a stoical 
eye. At length, full of years, if not of honours, he retired 
from the world, in company with a few of his chosen dis- 
ciples, to write or complete those works which became the 
sacred books of the Chinese, and which bave survived 
twenty-two centuries. He died in his seventy-third year. 
His sepulchre was raised on tho banks of the Soo river, and 
many of his disciples, repairing to the spot, deplored the 
loss of their great master. The envy and hatred of his 
contemporaries soon passed away. When peace was re- 
stored, and the empire amalgamated, his writings, which 
had largely contributed to that happy issue, were looked 
upon as of paramount authority in all matters; and to 
mutilate, or in any way to alter their sense, was held to be 
a crime deserving of condign punishment. Unfortunately, 
however, the obscurity of the language, and the difficul 
involved nature of the written character of the Chinese, 
rendered involuntary alterations and mistakes of the sense 
numerous and inevitable. 

Though Confucius was left to end his life in obscurity, 
the greatest honours and privileges were’ heaped upon his 
descendants, who have existed through sixty-seven or sixty- 
eight generations, and may be called the only hereditary 
nobility in China. They flourish in the very district where 
their great ancestor was born; and in all the revolutions 
that have occurred their privileges have been respected. 
In the earlier part of the eighteenth century, under the 
great emperor Kang-hy, the total number of descendants 
amounted to cleven thousand males. In every city, down 
to those of the third rank, styled Hien, there is a temple, 
dedieated to Confucius. The mandarins, all the learned of 
the land, the emperor himself, are bound to do him service. 
This service consists in burning scented gums, franki 
cense, tapers of sandal-wood, &c., und in placing fruit, wine, 
flowers, and other agreeable objects before a plain tablet, 
on which is inscribed,—‘ O Confucius, our revered master, 
let thy spiritual part descend and be pleased with this 
our respect, which we now humbly offer to thee’ The 
ceremony is precisely the same as that which every man 
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is enjoined to observe in the hall of ancestors to his p» 
rents, &c. 

“It was the great object of Confucius,’ says o recent 
writer, ‘io regulate the mannors of the people. He thought 
outward decorum the true emblem of excellence of heat: 
he therefore digested all the various ceremonies iuto one 

eneral code of rites, which was called Le-ke, or Ly-king, 

c. In this work every ritual in all the relations of human 
life is strictly regulated, so that a true Chinese is a perfect 
automaton, put in motion by the regulations of the Ly-king. 
Some of the rites are most excellent: the duties towards 

arents, the respect due to superiors, the decorum in the 

ehaviour of common life, &e., speak highly in favour of 
Confucius; but his substituting ceremony for simpli 
and true politeness is unpardénable. The Ly-king contains 
many excellent maxims, and inculeates morality, but it has 
come to us in a mutilated state, with many interpolations’ 
(Gutzlaff, Sketch of Chinese History, antient and modern.) 

In the writings of Confucius the duties of husbands to- 
wards their wives were slightly dwelt upon. On the other 
hand, the dutios and implicit submission of children to their 
parents were extended to the utmost, and most rigidly ineul 
cated. Upon this wide principle of filial obedience the whole 
of his system, moral and political, is founded. A family i 
the prototype of his nation; and, instead of the notions of 
independence and equality among men, he enforces the 
principles of dependence and subordination—as of children 
to parents, the younger to the elder. (Dr. Morrison.) By 
an easy fiction, the emperor stands as the father of all his 
subjects, and is thus entitled to their passive obedience; 
and, as Dr. Morrison observes, it is probably (he might say 
certainly) this feature of his doctrines which has made 
Confucius such a favourite with all the gorernments of 
China, whether of native or Tartar origin, for so many 
centuries. At the same time it should be observed that thts 
fundamental doctrine has rendered the Chinese peqle 
slavish, deceitful, and pusillanimous, and has fostered the 
growth of a national character that cannot be redeemed 
by gentleness of deportment and orderliness of conduct 

Exnfuciue was a teacher of morals, but not the founder of 
areligion. His doctrines constitute rather a system of 
philosophy in the departinent of morals and polities than 
any particular religious faith. (Davis.) Arnauld and 
other writers have broadly asserted that he did not recog 
nise the existence of a (Bayle, Philos. Diet. in art. 
‘*Maldonat’). In his physics Confucius maintains, that 
‘ out of nothing there cannot post ly be produced ansthing: 
that material bodies must have existed from all eternity; 
that the cause (/ee, reason) or principle of things must 
have had a co-existence with the things themselves; that, 
therefore, this cause is also eternal, infinite, indestructible, 
without limits, omnipotent, and omnipresent: that the 
central point of influence (strength) whence this cause prin- 
cipally acts, is the blue firmament (T7¥en), whence its em 
nations spread over the whole universe; that it is, therefore, 
the supreme duty of the prince, in the name of his subjects, 
to present offerings to Tien, and particularly at the equk 
noxes; the one for obtaining a propitious seed-time, azd 
the other a plentiful harvest.” He taught his disciples that 
the human body is composed of two principles,—the one 
light, invisible, and ascending; the other gross, palpable, and 
descending: that on the separation of these two principles 
the light and spiritual part ascends into the air, whilst the 
heavy and corporeal part sinks into the earth. The word 
death never enters into his philosophy; nor, on commea 
occasions, is it employed by the Chinese. (Barrow.) Wheo 
apersou dies they say, ‘he has returned to his a 
The body, it was difficult to deny, resolved itself intois 
primitive elements, and became a part of the universe; bet, 
according to Confucius, the spirits of the good were pet 
mitted to visit their antient habitations on earth, or such 
ancestral halls or other places as might be appointed by 
their children and descendants, won. whom, while they 
received their homage, they (the dead) had the power a 
conferring benefactions. ence arose the indispensable 
duty of performing sacred rites in the hull or temple ud 
ancestors; and all such as neglected this duty would be 
punished, after death, by their spiritual part being deprived 
of the privilege of visiting the hall of ancestcrs, and of the 
supreme bliss arising from the homage bestowed by de 
scendants. A belief in good and evil genii, and of tutelr 
spirits presiding over fumilies, houses, towns, and othe 
places, inevitably arose out of this system. It does ne 
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the county (or earldom) of Sogno, thus omitting altogether 
Pango and Batta, or comprehending them under some of 
the other names. The Portuguese province of San Salva- 
dor is a part of the native province of Pemba, the marqui- 
sate of Pemba being the remainder. It is placed along a 
portion of the left bank of the river Congo, immediately to 
the north-east of Sogno, which occupies the angle formed 
by the river and the sea-coast. In this province is the 
capital, said to have been antiently called Banza, which 
appears however to be merely a name signifying a chief 
town, the residence of a king, or even of a subordinate 
ruler, The Portuguese having established a settlement 
here, gave the place the name of San Salvador. It is de- 
saribed as situated about 150 miles from the sea, and about 
a third of that distance from the river, ina hollow on the 
south-east side of a lofty mountain, having on the summit 
a plain of about ten miles in circuit, which is covered with 
towns and villages, The palace of the native sovereign 
and the Portuguese part of the town are each surrounded 
by an inclosure of about a mile in circumference; but the 
suburbs of the Portuguese town are described as also of 
considerable extent. Tho principal ornaments of San Sal- 
yador were, a cathedral and nine or ten other churches, 
all built of stone, although, with the exception of that 
of the Jesuits, roofed only with thatch. e religious 
establishment consisted of a bishop and chapter, a Jesuit 
college, a convent of capuchins, &c. It appears however 
that even before the end of the seventeenth century the 
ravages of war had almost ruined San Salvador, and the 
native sovereign had transferred his residence to another 
place, catled Lemba, in the province of Bamba, and nearer 
the sea-coast. 

For details as to the history, the religion, the oustoms, 
the arts, and the former general condition of the people 
of Congo, we inust refer the reader to the missionary ac- 
counts, in which these matters are treated at great length. 
There is probably however a good deal of fiction in these 
accounts, the prevailing aim of which evidently is to ex- 
aggerate the importance of the country and its inhabitants. 
At all events, now that both the show of Christianity and 
the yery thin sprinkling of civilization, of which this region 
of Africa may st onc time have had to boast, have nearly 
disappeared, these old descriptions would certainly be found 
very inapplicable to the present state of Congo. 

‘the most authentic infurmation we possess respecting 
the modern state uf Congo, is derived from the ‘ Narrative 
of an Expedition (sent out by the English government) to 
explore the river Zaire, usually called the FO, in 1816, 
under the direction of Captain J. K. Tuckey, R. N.,’ 4to., 
Londun, 1818. Captain Tuckey and his companions, of 
whom out of 56, the whole number, no fewer than 21 

rished in this disastrous expedition, including Tuckey 

imself, and all the scientific persons whom he took along 
with him, made their way up the river to a point about 280 
miles from its mouth ; and in the course of their navigation 
they both saw and conversed with many of the natives, and 
made some excursions a short way into the interior of Congo. 
Their actual inspection of the country however was of 
eourse confined to the portion along the bank of the 
river; and the only record we have of the information 
they obtained, consists of the journals of Captain Tuckey 
and Professor Smith, the botanist atiached to the expe- 
dition, hastily drawn up at the time, and which the writers 
had no opportunity of revising and extending at leisure. 
Their account therefore can scarcely be safely assumed as 
applicable to more than avery small part of the whole 
region comprehended under the name of Congo. It is, in 
fact, principally an account of the lower part of the great 
river up which the expedition sailed. 

The Congo, even till of late years, was supposed by some 

rsons to be the embouchure of the Niger; but long 
Before this point was settled, the soundest geographers were 
of a different opinion, although Captain Tuckey’s expedition 
was undertaken with the view of ascertaining the matter; 
and in the official account of the voyage, the identity of the 
two rivers is elaborately contended for by a writer, who de- 
clares that ‘ the hypothesis which makes the Niger to pour 
its waters into the gulf of Benin is entitled to very little 
attention” The Congo is not properly called the Zaire, 
it seems, as Diogo Cam was led to suppose, that being 
merely a word signifying any great river, but the Moienzi 
Enzaddi, which means the river that swallows up all other 
Zivera, The old accounts represent the velocity with which 
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it rushes into the sea fo be so great, that it preserves 
its stream unaffected by the salt water for twenty leagues 
or more. This description Captain Tuckey found reason ta 
believe considerably exaggerated. It had been usually 
stated that the Congo was always full of water ; but whea 
he entered it, in the beginning of July, he found it from 
eight to eleven feet lower than the point which from the 
marks on the rocky banks it appeared to have reached at 
other seasons. The tide also was very perceptible at 140 
miles up the river. The velocity of the current at the 
mouth of the river was found nowhere to exceed 4) ar 5 
knots an hour, and in many places it was not more than 24. 
The accounts of some preceding navigators make it flow 
at the rate of six or seven knots; and so it very poasibl; 
may do, when the channel is more fuil of water. ‘The depth 
however in the middle of the stream here was very 
great, no bottom having been found with a line of 160 
fathoms; so that when the river is at high flood the mass 
of water which it pours forth must be immense. Its breadth 
for some distance from the sea is not less than five or six 
miles ; it is then divided by a number of islands into several 
streams: at the distance of 140 miles from the mouth the 
Narrows commence, and continue for about 40 miles, durin: 
which it forces its way between two opposite barriers 
steep rocks, not more than from 300 to 500 yards asunder. 
Many ledges of rocks stretch across this part of the river, 
the most formidable of which however, called the Great 
Yellala, or Cataract, has only a fall of about 30 feet in 300 
yards, and would be more appropriately designated by the 
term Rapid. Above the Narrows, which terminate at 
a place called Inga, the river expands to the breadth of 
two, three, and even four miles. Tuckey ascended it for 
about 100 miles beyond this point, and he was assured by 
the natives that afier this there was no impediment to its 
continued navigation for a great distance. Its direction. 
according to their account, continued to be nearly ina 
straight line towards the north-east; and Tuckey appears 
to have felt convinced that it must have its source in some 
vast lake or chain of lakes several degrees to the north of 
the equator. Much surprise was experienced at finding 
that it did not receive the water of any other stream iu the 
whole distance along which the survey extended; and both 
Captain Tuckey and Professor Smith were inclined to be 
lieve that it must receive accessions of water by some under 
ground communication. The old delineations of the river, 
it is to be cbserved, also represent it as without any tribu- 
taries in this part of its course; but they make numerous 
tivers to flow into it higher up. The torrents that pour 
down in the rainy season however through the ravines 
between the hills on both sides of it, probably bring ita 
considerable supply. In the lower part of its course the 
Congo spreads out into extensive swamps, which are covered 
with man, and palin trees, as are also the islets by 
which it is here interrupted; above the swampy regioa, 
hills, none of which much exceed 2000 fect, rise all the 
way that the survey extended at a short distance from the 
channel, or the rocks between which it is confined. Up t 
the great cataract of Yellala these hills are stony and 
nearly barren, and the rocks at the Narrows are com 

of masses of micaceous slate; Lut beyond this paint the 
rocks ave of limestone, and the country is described as fertile 
and beautiful. Even below this however, between the hills 
and the water, vegetation is in many parts very luxuriant, 
and numerous villages are to be seen both in the hollows 
and even on the flat summits of the mountains. The old 
maps make five or six smaller rivers fall into the sea be- 
tween the Congo and the Dando. 

With regard to the products of Congo, the information 
acquired by this expedition accords sufficiently with the 
accounts of the Portuguoso missionaries. Although so 
many of the members of the expedition were eut off by a 
fever, which appears to have been brought on by fatigue 
and exposure to the night air, and to have been of a conta- 
gious character, the climate of Congo is described as nei- 
ther disagreeable nor in ordinary circumstances unhealthr. 
The range of the thermometer in a period of a month, from 
about the middle of July to the middle of August, was 
never below 60° during the night, nor above 80°during the 
day ; the common noon-day heat was 76°. Among the 
vegetable products (for many of which the natives must 
have been indebted to the Portuguese) are manioc or cat 
sava, yams, maize, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, millet, cals 
vanses, cabbages, spinach, pepper, capsicum, the sugar-cane, 
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CONGREVE, WILLIAM, was the second son of Rich- 
ard Congreve of Congreve in Staffordshire, and born at 
Bardsa, near Leeds, in Yorkshire. His father, who held a 
eommission in the army, took him over to Ireland at an 
early age, and placed him first at the Great School at Kil- 
‘kenny, and afterwards under the direction of Dr. St. George 
Ashe, in the University of Dublin. After the revolution 
in 1688 he returned to England, and was entered as a stu- 
dent in the Temple. His first play, written at the age of 
nineteen, was the ‘Old Bachelor,’ which was produced with 
great applause at Drury-Lane in 1693; and Dryden is said 
to have remarked that he had never scen such a first play. 
The next year he iprediucedt ‘The Double-Dealcr,’ and in 
1695, joining with Betterton, they commenced their cam- 
paign at the new house in Lincoln's Inn Fields with a new 
comedy written by Congreve, called ‘ Love for Love.’ In 
1697 he produced his tragedy of ‘The Mourning Bride,’ 
and two years afterwards the comedy of ‘ The Way of the 
World.’ “The indifferent success of this last play disgusted 
him with the theatre, and he determined to write no 
more for the stage. Through the friendship of his patron 
the Earl of Halifax, he was first made one of the commis- 
sioners for licensing hackney-coaches, then presented with 
aplace in the Pipe Office, and after that with ove in the 
Customs, worth 600/. per annum. On the 14th of Novem- 
ber, 1714, he was appointed commissioner of wine licences, 
and on the 17th of December, in the same year, nominated 
secretary of Jamaica, The last twenty years of his life 
were spent in retirement, and towards its close he was much 
afflicted with the gout and with blindness. Being over- 
turned in his chariot on a journey to Bath, he received, it 
is supposed, some internal injury, and, gradually declining 
in health, died on the 19th of January, 1729, at his house 
in Surrey Strect in the Strand, London, aged 57, and was 
buried on the 26th of January, in Westminster Abbey. 
Mr. Congreve was also the author of a romance called ‘The 
Incognita, or Love and Duty reconciled,’ written at the age 
of seyenteen; ‘The Judgment of Paris,’ a masque; ‘Se- 
mele,’ an opera, and several poems. His merit as an ori- 
ginal writer Johnson pronounces to be of the highest kind, 
as he ‘ borrowed neither the models of plot, nor the manner 
of his dialogue.” Of his plays, he remarks, that his cha- 
racters are commonly fictitious and artificial, with very 
little of nature, and not much of life. His scenes exhibit 
not much of humour or passion ; his personages are a kind 
of intellectual gladiators—every sentence is to ward or 
strike; the contest of smartness is never intermitted; his 
wit is a meteor, playing to and fro with alternate corusca- 
tions. ‘ His comedies, therefore,’ observes the critic, ‘ have 
in some degree the operation of tragedies—they surprise 
rather than divert, and raise admiration oftener than mer- 
riment.’ His only tragedy, ‘The Mourning Bride,’ although 
very successful, is a piece of unrelieved bombast. ‘Love 
for Love’ is the only play of Congreve’s which has still pos- 
session of the stage, and even that is rarely acted, as its wit 
cannot atone for the exceeding grossness of much of the 
dialogue. 

CO’NI, or more generally CU’NEO, a province and town. 
of the Sardinian states in the south-west part of Piedmont, 
near the foot of the Maritime Alps, which divide it from 
the county of Nice and from France. The province of 
Cuneo is bounded on the north by the province of Saluzzo, 
east by that of Mondovi, south by that of Nizza, and west by 
the French department of Basses Alpes. It is a country of 
valleys, which slope down towards the great valley of the Po, 
and in which the Grana and the Macra, affluents of the Upper 
Po, the Stura and its attlucnts, and several of the affluents 
of the Tanaro have their source. The valleys, which are 
naturally fertile, are improved by the excellent system of 
irrigation. The principal products are corn, wine, hemp, 
hay, and silk. The south and west borders of the province 
lie among the Alps, the lower slopes of which are covered 
with chestnut trees, and the upper parts afford summer pas- 
ture. The length of the province west to east from the 
sources of the Stura to the borders of tho province of Mon- 
dovi near Chiusa, is about forty miles, and its greatest 
breadth from north to south from Fossano to the Col di Tenda, 
is about thirty miles. The population is reckoned at 
143,000. (Serristori, Saggio Statistico.) The province 
contains several considerable towns: 1. Cuneo, the capital, 
and a bishop's sec, has a royal college, and 18,000 inhabit- 
unts, and is the residence of the intendente and of the 
wilitary governor. It was formerly a place of great strength, 
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and sustained several sieges; bnt its fortifications were 
razed in 1801. A navigable canal runs from Cuneo to Car- 
magnola, uniting the Stura with the Po. The high rad 
from Nizza to Turin by the Col di Tenda passes through 
Cuneo. 2. Fossano, with 12,500 inhabitants, and a bishop's 
see, situated in a fine plain near the Stura, has a royal col- 
lege, and a college for boarders, kept by the Fathers So- 
maschi. 3. Demonte, in the valley of the Upper Stura, on 
the road leading to the Col de J’Argentiere, has 6400 
inhabitants, and a grammar-school kept by the Scolopj. The 
mineral baths of Vinadio, a few miles above Demonte, have 
considerable reputation. 4. Dronero, in the valley of the 
Macra, has 6700 inhabitants, and a college. 5. Cosel, 
5800 inhabitants, and a college. 6. Busca, on the road from 
Cuneo to Saluzzo, 8000 inhabitants, and a college likewise. 
7. Boves, 7700 inhabitants, and a grammar-school. 6, 
Chiusa, 5500 inhabitants, aud a grammar-school. 9. Cen- 
tallo, on the road from Cuneo toTurin by Savigliano, has 
4400 inhabitants. 10. Limone, at the foot of the Col di 
Tenda, has 3100 inhabitants, many of whom are employed 
with their mules in carrying goods and passengers over the 
mountain. There are besides in the province of Cuneo 
severat other small towns, of between 2000 and 30U0 inha- 
Ditants. (Calendario Generale dei Regj Stati, Torino, 
1824.) These valleys were in antient times inhabited by 
the Vagienni, a tribe of the Ligures. The Roman colony 
of Pedona is believed to have stood where Borgo San Dal- 
mazzo now is, a few miles south of Cuneo. Augusta Va- 
giennorum stood farther north, near Fossano. All traces of 
those colonies became lost in the middle ages, and itis 
believed that they were destroyed by the Saracens, who 
from their stronghold of Frassineto near Nizza infested 
and devastated these valleys in the tenth century of our 
wera. (Jacopo Durandi, Delle Antiche Cittd di Pedona, 
Caburro, Germanicia, ed Augusta de’ Vagiennt.) 

CONIA. (Crrruipspa.] 

CONIC SECTIONS, the curves formed by the inter 
section of a circular cone and a plane, the former being 
either oblique or right. 

Though the name of conic sections still remains, yet the 
interest which attaches to these curves, and the method of 
treating them, has no longer any reference to the accident 
from which they derive their name. The Greek geometers, 
in pure speculation, occupied themselves with the different 
methods in which a cone may be cut, simply because the 
conical surface (with the cylindrical and spherical) came 
within the restrictive definitions under which they had 
placed geometry. [Gzomzrry.] The works of Apontonics 
and Arcrimepgs are the first in which these sections were 
treated; and their history is nothing but that of the add- 
tion of a few remarkable properties, till the discovery that 
the path of a projected body in an unresisting space is a 

arabola, and that of a planet round the sun, an ellipse. 
Gauitxo, Kerrier] Since that time we might as well 
attempt to write the history of mathematics and physics as 
that of conic sections in their results and consequences: 
and from that time we have nothing to say of them merely 
as conic sections. 

Some sections of a cone are considered in elementay 
geometry, for a plane may meet a cone in a point, or in a 
single straight line, or in two intersecting straight lines, or 
in acircle. But the curves which are peculiarly conic sec- 
tions, are the oval made by a plane which cuts the cone 
entirely on one side of the vertex, called the Exxipss: the 
indefini:ely extended modification of this when the plane 
becomes parallel to any one slant side of the cone, called the 
Parasota: and the curve which is partly on one side, and 
partly on the other of the vertex, formed by a plane which 
cuts both surfaces of the cone, called the Hyperpors. 
To these names we refer for the specific properties of the 
sections. 

Algebraically considered, the conic sections are the curtes 
of the second degree, meaning the curves belonging to such 

uations between co-ordinates are of the second degree. 
Thus x and y being co-ordinates, oblique or rectangular, the 
general equation 


ax2+bry+cr2+dy+ert+f =0, 
may, by properly assuming a, 5, ¢, &e. be made the equation 
of every possible section of a cone by the plane in which the 


co-ordinates are measured, As very many clementary 
works do not fully discuss the conditions under which the 





preceding cquation represents the different sections, we 
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subjoin the “following from the ‘Camb. Phil. Trans.’, vol. v. 
p. 89. In the following list @ means the angle made by the 
co-ordinates. [The notation has reference to the table in 
Surraces or tHE Seconn Decree.) 
Let V,=a+e—beos@ Vi =4ac—b3; 
cd?+ ae2—bde 





=~ $i-gae th 
and in the case where V; and cd2+ae2 — bde,are both 
= 0, let . 
daf—d? _ 4cef—e2 
We da te 


In the following table, p means cither sign, + or —, but 
in the same line, n means the other sign; a dotted line 
means that the sign of the expression at the head of the 
column need not be considered. The word line by itself 
means straight line, 





lowe |w.fwelv 








Name of the Section. | 
Pp + p | Impossible. 
Pp + m | Ellipse. 
oui - eee] Hyperbola, 
0 0 Parabola, * 
+ Point. 
— Intersecting lines. 
Oo} p Tinpossible. 
o|p Purallel lines. | 
0} 0 }....) Line. | 
\ 0 | @ |..6.| Line. 








Thus if W’ and V, both have the samo sign, and V, be 
Positive, the equation cannot be satisfied at all; but if W’ 
arfd V, be of different signs, and if V, be positive, the 
equation is that of an ellipse. Wo may add that V, = 0, 
indicates an equilateral hyperbola. [Hyprrnoa.] 

neral properties of the sections are numerous and 
interesting, but we shall only mention one, because it is the 
most convenient as a general definition of the curves, com- 
bining them at once with each other, in a manner to which 
algebra is easily applicd. If a point move in such a way 
that its distance from a given point (called the focus) always 
is the same fraction of its perpendicular distance from a 
given right line (called the directrix), then the curve traced 
out is an ellipse, parabola, or hyperbola, according as the 
iven fraction is less than, equal to, or greater than, unity. 

‘e are convinced that no method of deducing the pro- 
ferties of these curves can be very successfully applied in 
the case of beginners, unless it involve the foci in the de- 
finition. The properties of these points do not readily show 
themselves either in the deduction from the cone, or from 
the general algebraic equation. 

CONICAL PROJECTION. A method of describin; 
a representation of a part of sphere upon a plane. 
sphere cannot be unrolled into a plane, as can every cone 
or portion ofa cone. Ifa cone be described which touches 
a sphere in a small circle, and if the several points of the 
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sphere be then projected upon the cone by lines drawn 
through the centre, the parts adjacent to the small cirele of 
contact will be projected into figures very nearly similar to 
the originals, If the degrees of latitude, which are very 
nearly equal, be made seually equal, no injurious effect 
will be produced on the map. Suppose, for instance, it is 
required to draw the map of a country contained between 
two given longitude circles, and two given parallels of 
latitude. 

Take any radius for the sphere, and let S A be the radius 

x cotangent of the middle latitude of the map. From A 
set off AB, AC, &c., equal to the arc of one degree (ar 
whatever the distance may be between the parallels which 
it is desired to draw) on the great circle of the sphere chosen. 
Let L* be half the total longitude contained betwoen the 
extremities of the map, and take the angles ASP and 
ASO, equal to L° x the sine of the middle latitude. 
Divide the angle QS P into as many parts as there are 
degrees (or other required intervals of longitude lines) in.L: 
then QRTP is the map required, and VX YZ such a 
portion as is usually exhibited ona shect of paper. 

If instead of the tangent cone, it be required to project 
upon the cone formed by the revolution of the chord which 
joins the two extreme points of the map on the sphere, let 
Zand I’ be the least and greatest latitudes, and let 


SR = radius x 008” + sing + Ut) 
SQ = radius x cos? + sind 0+ 2) 


the rest is as before. 

There are two modifications of this principle which it will 
be convenient here to notice; the projection used by Flam- 
steed, and that adopted by the French government in their 
recent maps. In Famstecd’s jection the degrees of 
latitude are equal, and the parallels of latitude are perpen- 
dicular to the middle longitude circle, which is a vertical right 
line. But the degrees or longitude are made in every pa- 
rallel to bear the same proportion to the degree of latitude 
as on the globe: so that the meridians are, in fact, curves, 
the ordinates of which are as the cosines of the abscissw. 
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In the French government maps, the same plan is 
adopted, with this exception, that the parallels of latitude 
are the circles of the conical projection, and the degrees of 
latitude are all equal (the oblateness of the earth may be 
allowed for, if thought n ); the degrees of longitude 
are then set off on the parallels of latitude in the same prov 
portion as in Flamsteed’s projection. 

CONI’FER&, a natural order of Gymnospermous exo- 
gens, consisting of resinous, mostly evergreen, hard leaved 
trees or shrubs, inhabiting all those parts of the world in 
which arborescent plants can exist. Under this name are 
collected the various races of fir trees, pines, cedars, juni- 
pers, cypresses, and the like, which, however dissimilar the 
may at first sight appear, correspond not only in their uni- 
versally terebintaceous sap, but in the following points of or- 
ganization :—They all branch from numerous buds, proceed- 
ing from the side of a main stem. Their wood consists of 
tubes of nearly equal diameter, among which are here 
and there fistular cavities which receive the resin that 
exudes from the wood. The sides of the woody tubes are 
marked by circular disks, which, when highly magnified, 
appear as if consisting of a smaller internal and a large ex- 
ternal circle; the nature and use of these disks is unknown. 
The following cut represents highly-magnified sections of a 
piece of deal; A shows the nearly equal size of the woody 
tubes when viewed transversely. Bis a perpendicular sec- 
tion with the disks seen on the sides of the tubes. 

The leaves are articulated with the stem, and very often 
are linear, veinless, and sharp-pointed ; but in some cases, 
as Salisburia adiantifolia, fig. 1, and Podocarpus asplenii- 
folia, fig. 2, the leaves become broad, and then they are 
filled with veins, which are all of the same size, and branch 
by repeatedly forking; a mode of veining known only in 
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(Salisburia adiantifolia.) (Podocarpus aspleniifolia.) 


taese plants and in ferns. The flowers are collected in 
little sealy cones ; males in one cone, and females in another. 
The females have no pericarpial covering, but consist of 
naked ovules, to which fertilization is communicated di- 
rectly from the pollen, without the interposition of a style 
or stigma. When the fruit is ripe it consists of a certain 
number of scales collected into a cone, and inclosing the 
naked seeds in their axils. Sometimes such ecales are 
thin as in the larch, or hard and long as in the pine, or even 
succulent as in the juniper, whose berries, as they are 
named, are small cones with succulent consolidated scales. 
Conifers are among the most useful of all plants, firstly, 
for their resinous secretions, such as pitch, turpentines of 
different kinds, Canada balsam, and similar substances ; 
secondly, for their timber, which under the names of deal, 
fir, pine, red cedar, Sandarach wood, &c., is most exten- 
sively used in building; and thirdly, because of the screen 
which their compact, evergreen leaves oppose against cold, 
in barren, bleak situations, where few other trees will 
grow. [Anizs, Pinus, Cupressus, Tusa, JuNiPrrus, 
Aravucaria, &c.] 
CONILIRA. [Isopopa.] 
CONILITES. [Orrsocerata.] 
CONIPORA. [Porypiarta MemBrAnacea] 
CONIROSTRES (Zoology), the third family of Cuvier’s 
Passeres, comprising those genera which have a strong bill, 
more or less conical, and without notches. Cuvier says 
that they live more or less exclusively upon sceds, in pro- 
ortion as their bill is more or less thick. The Con/rostres 
rm one of the five tribes of the order Insessores of Mr. 
Vigors. [Biros, vol. iv., p. 431.] 
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CONI'UM MACULA’TUM, or HEMLOCK, is a wild 
umbelliferous plant, possessing highly narcotic and dan- 
gerous qualities, but used medicinally as a remedy against 
nervous affections It has a white fusiform biennial root ; 
an erect, branched, bright green, spotted stem, from five 
to ten feet high, on which are planted so many smooth, 
finely cut, large, fern-like leaves. When very healthy and 
growing in a spot where it is neither injured by storms nor 
disfigured by dust, the hemlock is one of the most noble 
of all wild plants. Its little greenish white flowers, arranged 
in umbels after the manner of its order, have a minute 
involucro of several leaves at the base; and the partial 
umbels have also three or four short oval leaflets on one side. 
The fruit is globular, each half haying five projecting angles 
which are slightly ‘crenelled, without either vittse or a 
pendages or projections between them. It grows in wi 
places, sometimes by the sides of ditches in meadows, but 
more frequently in light upland pastures, flowering in June 
and July. It is almost the only wild umbelliferous plant 
whose fruit is destitute of vittw, and consequently not 
aromatic, 





{Pruit of Conium maculatum,} 
A partial umbel loaded with fruit, natural size, . The back view of 2 


1 
fruit, much magnified. 3, A transverse section of the same, 


showing the 
ridges, the abseuce of vitter, and the iavainte albumen, 


It is necessary to pay the greatest attention to tbe 
botanical characters of Conium maculatum, in order 
that the genuine one may be cullected. Sometime: 
plants resembling it are collected, which are almost ot 
entirely inert When employed as a medicine, or plants 
Possessed of greater potency arc used in its stead, fom 
which fatal results bave followed. It is a ‘ well-known 
cirumstance that the greatest discrepancy prevails among 
medical men as to the activity of hemlock, not merely asa 
remedy but also as a poison.’ This discrepancy admits of 
satisfactory explanation on several grounds. The activity 
of the plant—even supposing the proper one to be cl 
lected —depends greatly upon its place of growth, the kind 
of scacon, the time when collected, and the means employed 
to dry it or form it into an extract, on the temperature and 
dryness of the place where it is preserved, and on the length 
of time it has been kept. In the south of Europe it is much 
more energetic than in the north, owing to the greater in- 
tensity of light: even in the southern proviaces of France it 
is more powerful than in the northern. The wild plaat, 
growing in well-exposed situations, is always to be preferred 
toa cultivated oue; the kind of season markedly influences 





| its power, which is greatest ina dry sunny season, and least 


in a wet gloomy one. The leaves during the first year of 
growth possess little potency; nor do they possess much 

luring the early period of the second, till the flower-stem 
is developed, and the flowers are about to expand. If this 
period, which is the fittest time for collecting the leaves, is 
allowed to pass, it is better to wait two months longer and 
collect the fruits instead, a3 they become the recipient of the 
active principle. The leaves should be dried quickly, but 
not by the application of a high temperature ; they should 
never be powdered till the time when it is intended to use 
them, but preserved meanwhile in a cool dry pisco. If an 
extract be formed which requires much care in the prepa- 
ration, it can rarely be kept beyond twelye months. A fresh 
supply of leaves, fruits, or extract, should consequently be 
procured every your and the former thrown away, as the 
action of time or heat volatilizes the active principle (Conia), 
and renders the residue nearly inert. When these precau- 
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the full form of the pronoun which signifies J: but as 
threo syllables would be too long for a term in such fre- 
quent use, and this inconvenience in the present instance 
would be aggravated by an appearance of egotism, the word 
was shorn of its exterior letters, and at the utmost the 
three middle letters, ome, were attached to the verb, We 
see them in the Greek form fupf-ome-s or tupt-ume-n, ‘ we 
strike” In the Latin, the vowels were corrupted, so that 
instead of ome, either umu or imu occur, as in s-umu-s, ‘we 
are ; poss-winu-s,‘weare able: scril-imu-s,‘we write.” The 
old German has nearly the same suffix in warume-s, ‘we 
were ; bir-ume-s, ‘we be.’ Again the three letters, ome, de- 
prived of the last vowel, became om, as Greek tupt-om-ai, 
*L strike myself;’ wm, as Latin, s-um, ‘1 am;" poss-um, ‘1 
am able;’ or ov, aa Greek, e-fupt-on, ‘I was striking.’ But 
the first vowel ight disappear instead of the last. Thus 
hich appears in the Greek es-me-n, or 
” oni is used in es-ni, e-mi, ei-mi, ‘lam; 
the m is all that ap- 
pears, as seri m, 1 was Ww In Greek, this final 
m, by a principle constantly observed in that language, be- 
comes an 1, as e-n, ‘Iwas; efetuphei-n, ‘1 had struck.’ 
Another form of the suffix is 9, instead of om, which is com- 
mon both in the Greek and Latin, as Greek, tupt-o, ‘I 
strike ;’ Latin, scrid-o, ‘I write’ Finally, all trace of the 

ronoun at times disappears, and the defect ceases to mis- 
Fead because the other persons have their characteristic 
terminations. Thus the Greek tenses, etupsa, ‘I struck ;’ 
tetupha, ‘Ihave struck ;’ and efeftuphea, ‘I had struck,’ 
contain no remnant of the pronoun. In the English lan- 
guage there are some slight traces of the personal suffixes; 
which existed in full perfection in some of the older forms 
of the Teutonic languages. The word am has a remnant 
of the first person suflix in its final m. 

The sccond persun in the Greck and Latin languages, 
was su or fu, in German, du, and in English, ‘thou.’ 
Accordingly we find a sibilant attached to the verb to denote 
the secund person, as in the Greck, es-si, ‘thou art ;” ofs-tha, 
“thou knowest ;’ dupf-es-ai, ‘ thou strikest thyself; in the 
Latin, scrib-is, ‘thou writest,’ and in the English termina- 
tion est in knowest, strikest. But as the Latin form has a 
# instead of an s, fu not su, so the ¢ occasionally appears as 
in Greek, tupt-ete, ‘you strike ;’ Latin, sertbiti-s, ‘you 
write? and in the English, ‘art,’ ‘thou art.’ 

The third person is an indefinite term; and the suflix 
which denotes it is derived from éo, signifying this, which 
is the full form of the Greek article, and again appears, on 
the one hand in Latin, in the derivatives, tam, falis, tantus, 
tot, tum, and on the other in the English, the, this, to-day. 
Itis therefore as general as the English article the, and 
may denote indifferently, the man, the woman, the thing, 
in other words, he, she, it. It appears as a suffix in the 
Greck, ¢s-ti, ‘he is’ (Sanserit, as-ti); tupt-et-ai, ‘he 
strikes hiniself; in the Latin, es-¢, ‘he is,” scril-it, ‘he 
writes ;’ aud in the obsolete form of the English lan- 
guage, zcalk-eth, now corrupted into * wulks.’ 

Sullix of number. If a sign be employed to denote plu- 
rality, the absence of that sign will be a sufficient indication 
of the singular. Now the suffixes of plurality in English 
are g and ev, as in dogs, oven. The same are employed in 
Greek and Latin, as, first person, Gr., fupt-ome-s or tuept-ome-n, 
Lat., scril-imu-s ; second person, Lat., scrit we Greck. 
has dropped the s, as in fuptete, a corruption probably of 
tupteti-s, just as the Latin imperative scribite, must be 
looked upon as reduced from scribitis. In the third per- 
son the mark of plurality sponte to have been prefixed to 
the pronoun suffix, as in the Greck, pha-n-ti, ‘they say ;’ 
tupt-on-ti, ‘they strike ;’ Lat., scrib-un-t,,‘ they write.’ 

Time or tense (Fr. temps) divides itself into past, present, 
and future, where again the idea of present time will not 
require any peculiar distinction, if the ideas of past and 
future have their proper symbols. The past time appears 
to have had for its characteristic, either the prefix, e, or the 
suflix, sa, ha, or a. The former appears in the Greek, 
e-tupt-on, ‘1 was striking ;’ e-tup-sa, ‘I struck ; e-tetuy hea, 
*T had struck.” The second appears in two of the Greek 
forms just cnumerated, and in the Latin, scribed-a-m, ‘1 
was writing; er-a-m, ‘Iwas. A very distinct example of 
a future suflix appears in those European languages which 

derived from the Latin. Thus in the French, écrir-ai, 
ave really two distinct words, the infinitive, éerire, and 
ai, the present tense of avorr, forming altogether, écrir-at, 
‘I have to write,’ te, ‘1 shall write.” This origin of the 
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French future is placed beyond a doubt by a compaziem 
with the Spanish and Italian. 

By the term state, which stands fourth in the series of 

suffixes which have been included in the definition of ca 
jugation, it was intended to denote the notions of 
and imperfect action. Here again one suffix is 
aud the notion of completeness is variously marked :—Is 
By a doubling of the verb upon itself. The purest 
of this is presented in the Gothic, as lata, ‘ 
‘I laughed ;’ stauta, ‘I strike;’ staistaut, 
Greek have perfects formed upon this principle in te-tuph, 
ge-grayha; the Latin in te-tul-t, de-d-1, ‘, 
the less casily pronounced spo-spond-1.) And in our om 
language there is strong reason for believing that such is 
the origin of did, the perfect of do. Out of the sam 
principle grows the formation of the perfect by a long vowed, 
vent being probably a contraction from vé-vén-t. 2nd. By 
atlixing the letter s, which is probably a corruption of the 
verb es, to be; a supposition strengthened by the fact, that 
the past perfect scrips-eram, and the future perfect scrips 
ero, are undoubtedly formed by the addition of eram and 
ero from that verb. The same would also be found on in- 
vestigation to be the case in the Greek etetuph-eu, ‘I bad 
struck ;’ and lastly, in our own language the same verbis 
used for this purpose in such phrases an ‘J am recocered! 
3rd. By the letter r, which may possibly be a remnant of the 
auxiliary verb Aale, ‘have,’ in accordance with the practice of 
nearly all the languages of modern Europe. Examples of 
this suflix are abundant in Latin, as ama-vi, ‘I loved’ 

The sutfixes of the moods could not be placed in a distinet 
point of view without a detailed investigation. It may be 
sufficient to point out that ¢o is distinctly observable asx 
suffix in those parts of the so-called Latin imperative, which 
strictly deserve that title; for the forms which do not coo- 
tain the syHable in question, are at the same time devaid 
of the notion to command. That the suffixes of the po 
tential, subjunctive, and optative moods, in the Greek 
and Latin, were originally distinct words, aud 1 
verbs, like our own may, can, &c., is probable from 
general principles, and is confirmed by the appearance d 
the separate particles ken, ke, an, in the Greek language, 
which are used in connexion both with the indicative and 
other moods. 

The last suffix for consideration is that which denotes the 
voice. The Greek grammarians acknowledge a middle orre- 
flective voice; but the Latin language in fact possesses the 
same, as for instance in accingo-r, ‘1 gird myself for the con- 
test? nito-r,‘1 suy myself ;’ davo-r, ‘1 wash myself’ ‘I 
bathe.’ And in both languages the middle voice is the parent 
of the passive. This may be illustrated by such phrases as 
the French /es bus se vendent ici, ‘ stockings sell themselves 
here,’ #.e,, ‘are sold; the Italian s¢ dice, ‘it is said,’ strictly 
it says itself. Now the suffix of the Latin passive appears 
in the various forms ur, as monet-ur, er a& moneri-er, 7 
moneo-r; but the attentive Latin student is ever ready to 
suspect when he meets with an r, that an older form of the 
word contained an s; and in fact we find an ¢ in the fora 
moner-ts, where moreover the first part moner is another ex- 
ample of the corruption in question, for it supplies the placeof 
mones. Jf then s is the original consonant of this suffix, 
we are forthwith directed to the reflective pronoun se; nor 
ought we to be stopped by the fact that this pronoun in 
Latin is confined to the third person. In the Russian and 
other Sclavonic languages, the connexion of which with the 
Teutonic languages and with those of Greece and Rome + 
indisputable, the reflective pronoun, containing in fact the 
very same root as se, is applicable alike to all the persons; 
and indeed there was nothing in the nature of things to 
limit the Latin pronoun as to person, when it is confessedly 
unlimited as to gender and number. 

The division of verbs into several conjugations d 
upon the last vowel or consonant of the verb in its simple 
or crude state. Thus in the Latin longuage all verbs end- 
ing in a are said to be of the first conjugation, all that ead 
ine of the second, those in a consonant or u of the third, 
and those in i of the fourth or last ; for it accidentally hap- 
pens that the Latin language possesses no verbs in a, except 
the fragmentary forms gnovi, gnotus, potus, egrotus, which 
appear to imply the existence of stems in 0, viz., gno (iD 

nglish, ‘ know’), po (compare the Greek 1) egro. 
The Greek language is not without a class of verbs having 
o for the final letter, as doudo, enslave, &c. The division 
of verbs jnto conjugations is founded upon the fact that the 
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aqueduct, the arches of which are of a considerable span, 
and which is generally attributed to the Emperor Valens, 
unites the summits of the third and fourth hills. Ona 
fifth point, the most elevated of the little chain within the 
triangle, there is a slender lofty tower, built in 1828, in 
which a guard is constantly kept to watch the breaking out 
of fires, which are very frequent and destructive in a city 
where all the private habitations are built almost entirely 
of wood. The situation of Constantinople upon hills is the 
main cause, not only of its picturesque beautiful appearance, 
but of its salubrity and comparative cleanliness. It receives 
all the breezes from the Bosporus, the sea of Marmora, and 
the adjoining plains of Thrace; and the dirt that might 
otherwise accumulate descends the hills’ sides to the port 
or the open sea, in both of which it is carried off by a strong 
current. This natural local advantage is improved by the 
number of fountains and the abundance of running water 
which is always carrying off parts of the dirt, and by the 
heavy rains, which, when they fall, thoroughly cleanse the 
sides of the hills. The lower edge of the city that touches 
the port, and the suburb of Galata (the Wapping of the 
Turkish capital), on the opposite side of the port, may be 
called filthy places, but the term cannot be correctly applied 
to Constantinople as a whole, although from various other 
causes the interior of the city is far from being so beautiful 
and imposing as its external aspect. 

‘The an of the triangle is somewhat irregular, the side 
on the sea of Marmora, from the old state prison called the 
Seven Towers to the Seraglio point, being considerably the 
longest; we have no exact admeasurement, but its length 
cannot be much short of five English miles. On this side 
the old walls and towers are in a very ruinous state, and 
on the side towards the port they have almost entirely dis- 
appeared. But on the land side Constantinople presents 
a double line of strong and lofty stone walls (the work of 
Theodosius II., which might be easily put in a complete 
state of repair, and which, in their more dilapidated parts, 
present such magnificent and picturesque specimens of 
Mural ruins as probably no other city can boast of. The 

- length of this latter line of wall, from the head of the ort 
to the sea of Marmora, is about four English miles. 

walls are flanked at short intervals by towers, which are 
mostly rectangular. There are many Greek inscriptions 
inserted in their face; nor have the Turks been at the 
trouble to remove the numerous Greek crosses that are 
carved on the towers and over the gateways. Besides the 
double walls, which are almost entire, and still retain their 
antient battlements, the outer ditch was faced with a wall 
which made a third rampart, but this is in part destroyed, 
and seems never to have been defended by towers, Bon 
dalmonte, a Florentine, whose plan bears the date of 1422, 
sets down one hundred and eighty towers, of which not 
more than one hundred and twenty are now standing. The 
intervals betwecen the walls are in many places choked up 
with earth and masses of the ramparts which have fallen 
under the shocks of war or earthquakes. The great ditch, 
which is about twenty-eight or thirty feet broad, is partly 
cultivated and converted into kitchen gardens. 

There are six gates on this side :—1. Egro-Kapoussi (the 
Oblique Gate); 2. Edrene-Kapousai (the Gate of Adria- 
nople); 3. Top-Kapoussi (the Cannon Gate), through which 
the conqueror Mahomet II. made his public entry on the 
capture of Constantinople; 4. Selivri-Kapoussi (the Gate of 
Selivria); 5. Yeni-Kapoussi (the New Gate); 6. The Gate 
of the Seven Towers. The ‘ Golden Gate,’ so celebrated 
by the Byzantine writers, has been sought for in vain, 
though a gate now wholly blocked up, with two mean 
pillars supporting a low arch, is sometimes shown to tra- 
vellers for it, Near to the Top-Kapoussi, where Paleologus, 
the last of the Christian emperors, fell, is the breach through 
which the Turkish besiegers poured into the city: the wide 
rent, which has never been repaired, is now full of trees 
and shrubs. A waste, a stillness, and a solitude, difficult to 
conceive near so great a capital, reign immediately beyond 
these walls, which are so lofty, that from the road which 
passes under them the eye can scarcely catch a glimpse of 
the mosques and minarets of the city. This melancholy 
aspect is heightened by several cemeteries, with dark cy- 
Presses and white marble tombs, that lie outside of the 
walls. 

The size of the triangle on which Constantinople stands 
has been greatly exaggerated. Tourriefort, in goneral a 
correct obeerver, makes the circuit of the triangle twenty- 
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three miles (Voyage du Levant, let. xii.), but the length of 
the three sides does not in reality much exceed thirteen 
miles. Gyllius (De Topog. Const.,1. i. ch. 4), makes the 
whole circuit rather less than thirteen miles, thus agreeing 

retty closely with Chalcondylas, who estimates it at one 
Rundted and eleven stadia. (Melet. Geog., Art. ‘Opakh.’) 
The treble walls and ditches on the land side, the extensive 
gosvens of the Seraglio, and other palaces, the large court 
yards of the royal mosques, the Hippodrome and other 
Yyacant squares, materially diminish the extent of ground 
covered with houses. 

With the exception of the land walls, and the church of 
Santa Sophia, there does not remain much of the Byzan- 
tine architecture; the mpenter part of the antiquities which 
were seen by Gyllius, by Spon, and other old travellers, 
have disappeared. The fact is, the Turks, instead of digging 
in the quarry, have knocked down the Grecian buildings to 
use the materials in their own public edifices, such as 
mosques, minarets, and fountains, and to cut them up into 
tomb-stones. 

There is a vast subterranean edifice, the roof of which 
is supported by an immense number of columns, each 
column being \y formed of three separate pillars placed 
one on the top of the other. The Turks call it the palace 
of the ‘thousand and one pillars;’ not that this is the 
precise number, but because it is a favourite number with 
all eastern nations. Though the earth has in part filled it 
up, it is still of great depth. It was originally one of the 
immense cisterns or reservoirs made by the Greek em- 
perors, and always kept full of water by them, in case of a 
siege, though they have long been destroyed, or suffered to 
goto ruin, by the improvident Mussulmans. This particular 
one is dry, and a number of silk-twisters have taken i 
of it, and ply their trade at the bottom in almost total dark- 
ness. There is another which still existe as a cistern, though 
it is hardly known seep toa few Turks, whose houses are 
situated immediately above it, and who call it the ‘Sub- 
terrancan Palace.’ It may be described as a subterranean 
lake, extending under several streets, having an arched 
roof that covers and conceals it, supported on 336 marble 


illars. 
P The Turks retain the translated name they call it the 
At-Meidan or horse-course) of the famed Hippodrome, 


but all the antient splendour of the place has disappeared. 
It is now not a circus, but an oblong open space, about 300 
paeee long by 150 wide. It is partly flanked on one side 
y the mosque of Sultan Achmet, and partly on the other 
by the high dead walls of a building which was once an 
hospital, but in 1828 a receptacle of a few wild beasta kept 
by the sultan. At the upper end of the Hippodrome there 
is a granite obelisk of rather mean proportions, and partly 
covered with hieroglyphics which are not of the best work- 
manship ; it is called after Theodosius, though it is probable 
that emperor only removed it from another part of the city 
where it was erected by Constantine, and set it up here, 
after it had been thrown down by an carthquake. Near 
this obclisk is the fragment of the wreathed column of 
bronze, which has been the subject of many discussions. 
Whether it supported three serpents’ heads, which Ma- 
homet II. struck off at a blow with his battle-axe—whether 
it was brought from the oracular shrive of Delphi or not, 
we will not attempt to determine, but we can safely assert 
that it is now a poor mutilated thing, with one end stuck in 
the ground, above which it does not rise more than seven 
feet, with the other end open, and the hollow almost filled up 
with dirt and stones which the Turks have thrown into it. 
The marble pyramid of Constantine Porphyrogennetus, the 
Colossus Structilis of the old topographers, does not at 
present fairly stand on the At-meidan, though it is near it 
and visible from it: it has long been stripped of the plates 
of gilded bronze that once covered it; the shaft is held to- 
gether by rude iron hoops, and blackened by the many con- 
flagrations that have raged round it. It is now an unsightly 
object, about 90 feet in height, and 33 in circumference. 
Many of the mosques erected w the Turks are distin- 
guished by grandeur and beauty. There are fourteen chief 
or imperial mosques, nearly all lofty, and magnificent in 
their general dimensions, and built from base to dome of 
excellent enduring materials, chiefly of white marble. 
slightly tinged with grey. Some of these have two, some 
four, and one (that of Sultan Achmet) has even six of those 
light, thin, lofty, arrowy, and most graceful towers called 
minarets, Besides the imperial mosques, there are 60 
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of the enst. The trvops, however, in order to secure the 
empire to the three sons of Constantine, killed Julius Con- 
stantius, half-brother of the late emperor, Dalmatius and 
Annibalienus, his nephews, and other of his relatives, 
with several patricians and ministers. This massacre was 
allowed by Constantius, and some say was ordered by him ; 
ly two nephews of Constantine escaped, Gallus and 
Sufanus, afterwards emperor. Constantius was repeatedly 
engaged in war against the Persians and the Armenians, 
but with little success on his part. Ammianus Marcellinus, 
in speaking of these wars, says that the Romans were suc- 
cessful when led by the emperor’s lieutenants, but were 
enerally losers when led by the emperor in person. After 
the death of Constans, a.p. 350, Constantius marched with 
a large force against Magnentius to revenge his brother’s 
death, and,at the same time fo take possession of his do- 
minions. A desperate battle was fought, a.p. 351, near 
‘Mursa, on the banks of the Drave, and at last the cavalry 
of Constantius gained the victory. Magnentius escaped into 
Italy, but Constantius was too much weakened by his victory 
to follow him until the next year, when he entered Italy, 
defeated Magnentius again, and obliged him to escape into 
Gaul. In the year after, 353, Constantius again defeated 
Magnentius in Gaul. The usurper, finding himself for- 
saken by his soldiers, killed himself, and his brother 
Deeentius, whom he had made Cesar, followed his ex- 
ample. Constantius now became master of the west as well 
‘as of the cast, and thus reunited the whole empire under 
his dominion. He had appointed his cousin Gallus Caosar 
and governor of the east, when he set out to oppose Mag- 
nentius. In the same year, 353, Constantius assembled a 
council at Arles, which was composed of Arian bishops. 
The emperor favoured that sect, and persecuted the ortho- 
dox or ‘Nicocans, and exiled many of their bishops, among 
others Liberius, bishop of Rome. In the year 354, Con- 
stantius, having reccived repeated complaints of the cruelties 
and oppressions committed by Gallus in the east, sent for 
him and caused him to be beheaded in Dalmatia. Several 
conspiracies were also discovered or invented by the 
courtiers of Constantius, and numerous persons tortured 
and put to death. Meantime the Franks and the Alemanni 
hhad passed the Rhine, and destroyed Colonia (Cologne) 
and other towns; the Quadi and the Sarmatians were ra- 
vaging Pannonia, and the Persians attacked the eastern 
provinces. It was in this emergency that Constantius, being 
at Milan in November, 355, proclaimed his cousin Julian 
Cesar, gave him his sister Helena in marriage, and sent 
him as commander to the Gauls. In the following year 
Constantius issued laws forbidding under pain of death any 
sacrifice to idols, and condemning to death all magicians, 
astrologers, and soothsayers. In 357 the emperor repaired 
to Rome for the first time, and was received with great 
pomp by the senate, and public festivals and games were 
celebrated in his honour. He caused the obelisk which 
Constantine had removed from Heliopolis to Alexandria, to 
be carried to Rome, where it was raised in the Circus 
Maximus: it was now called the Lateran Obelisk. Constan- 
tius having returned to the east, defeated the Sarmatians, 
while Julian conquered the Germans on the Rhine. He 
then marched against the Persians, but was unsuccessful. 
In the mean time Julian had becn proclaimed emperor by 
the soldiers at Paris. Constantius was making preparations 
to attack him, when he was taken ill at Tarsus, and died, a.p. 
361. On his death-bed he named Julian his successor. 
Constantius, though not a good prince, had yet some va- 
luable qualities. Ye was cautious and discriminating i 
the appointment of his great officers; he took care of the 
soldiers; he bestowed office generally on the most deserving ; 
was fond of science and application, was temperate, sober, 
slept little, and his habits were regular. But he was sus- 
picious, and cruel in consequence of his suspicions. He 
oppressed the people with taxes, and spent much money in 
Pomp. parade, and useless building. (Ammianus, b. xiv.) 
STANZ, also Costnitz, the capital of the Baden 
Circle of'the Lake, is on the left or southern bank of that 
part of the lake of this name, where the Rhine begins to 
form the Untersee; in 47° 36’ N. lat., and 9° 10’ E. long. 
It is fortified in the. old style, with a high wall flanked by 
towers and a broad ditch, besides bastions on the western 
side and the side of the lake. Kreuzlingen, one of its 
suburbs, separated from it by a ditch, is defended by two 
bastions; and Petershausen, which lies on the other side of 
the strnit that connects the Bodensee and Unterece, is 
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united to Constanz by a covered wooden bridge » on which 
there are grinding and sawing milla. In this last suburb is 
the castle of Petershausen, a fortress the works of which 
have been converted into pleasure grounds. There is a third 
suburb, called Paradise, in which Huss the reformer, and 
Jerome of Prague, his brother-reformer, were burnt, and 
which may now be termed the nursery grounds and orchard 
of Constanz. The most remarkable buildings in the town 
are the cathedral, which contains a nificent high altar, 
some fine mosaic pavements, &c., and the church of §t. 
Stephen; the antient Minorite or Dominican monastery, 
now acotton factory, with the tower in which John Huss 
was confined; the Kaufhaus or mart, once a Carthusian 
monastery, built in 1388, which contains the hall where the 
council sat (1414-18), which deposed three popes, and 
gue to the stake; the 
old Dominican monastery on the island of Genf, in whieh 
are the tomb and epitaph of Emanuel Chrysoloras, who 
died here in 1415, &c. Constanz is the seat of various 
official departments, and has a lyceum, gymnasium, hos- 
pital, and Dominican nunnery for the education of young 
females. It contains about 930 houses and 5600 inhe- 
bitants, a sod decrease since the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, when the population was from 25,000 to 30,0v0. 
Indeed it is now a lonely deserted place, and the grass is 
growing in the streets. The chief occupations are tade, 
fisheries and navigation, the cultivation of vineyards and 
gardens, brewing, and some few manufactures. Constant 
is one of the oldest towns in Germany, and previously to 
the fourth century bore the name of Gannodorum. [Uox- 
sTantius I.] It was formerly a free imperial town, but fell 
under the ban of the empire in 1548, and in 1549_wes 
annexed to Austria, which ceded it to Baden in 1810. 
CONSTANZ, or CONSTANCE, a large lake, called also 
the Bodensee (from the antient castle of Bodmann) or the 
lake of Costnitz, forms part of the south-west boundary of 
Germany on the Swiss side, and is the common property of 
the several states on its banks, namely, Austria, Bavaria, Wiir- 
temberg, Baden, and Switzerland. It lies between 47° 26! and 
47° 48’N, lat., and 9° 2! and 9° 44’E. long. It is 1263 feet 
above the level of the sea: its greatest length, from to 
Bodmann, is about forty-five miles ; its greatest breadth, be- 
tween Rorshach and Friedrichshafen, is about thirteen mile, 
and its average depth is 320 feet, the greatest being 964. 
The entire lake occupies an area (exclusive +f the islands) 
of about 199 square miles, of which about tventy-two be- 
long to the ‘ellersee. It is divided into tis Upper and 
Lower Lakes, of which the Upper, which is by => :he must 
considerable, extends from genz to Co: ‘The 
Lower Lake is subdivided into Lake Zell or OTe, 
which is about sixty feet deep, contains the fertile : aml 
of Reichenau, belonging to Baden, and into what 
perly called tho Lower Lake (Untersee), through 
the Rhine flows. The northernmost bight, which conta 
the island of Mcinau, also belonging to Baden, and th: 
island of Lindau, is called Lake Bodmer, or the Ueberlia- 
gersce. The Rhine enters the lake at Rheineck, and leaves 
it at Stein. Above fifty larger and smaller streams, such 
the Bregenz, Schuszach, &c., empty themselves into Lake 
Constanz. It was frozen over in 1477, 1572, 1695, and 1830, 
It has on several occasions been subject to sudden risings 
of the waters, In 1549, according to Dr. Stein, it rose feur 
or five times in one hour to the height of an ell, or upwards 
of two feet above its ordinary level ; in 1770 it rose in one 
hour from twenty to twenty-four feet above the ordinary 
level. There is a considerable traffic on the lake in com, 
timber, cattle, wine, fruit, &c., but it is rather dangerous, 
from being subject to sudden squalls; the navigation is be 
sides impeded by the fall of the Rhine at Schaffhausen. 
It contains seventy-three kinds of aquatic and marsh fowl, 
twenty of shell-fish, and twenty-six of fish, particularly sa 
mon-trout, pikes, carp, and salmon ; the latter however is 
not the true salmon, but the Salmo murena, The wine, 
called lake-wine, grown along the lake, is rough, but be- 
comes excellent when old. The Lake of Constang and its 
environs present the most varied and picturesque scenery 
in Germany. It is mentioned by antient writers under the 
name of Lacus Brigantinus; Pliny expressly assigns it to 
Rhetia ; others reckon it part of Vindilicia, It bore other 
names, such as Rheni Lacus, Suevicus L., in addition to 
Brigantinus L., from the Brigantii who dwelt on its banks. 
Tiberius built a fleet on it in order to attack the Vind- 
lici, (Strabo, vii, 292.) 
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CONSTELLATION (a putting together of stars), the 
name of one of those groups of stars into which the whole 
heavens are divided, and to each of which is imagined to 
belong the figure of a man, an animal, or some other object, 
natural or artificial. 

The history of the constellations is a matter of mytholo- 
gical antiquity, the most curious features of which are con- 
nected with the twelve signs or constellations of the Zoprac, 
or the sun’s apparent yearly track. It is sufficient for us 
here to say, that it is certain we derive our constellations 
for the most part from the Greeks, and that it is nearly as 
certain that they derived them from the East, though it is 
highly probable that they altered the legends to suit their 
own mythology, and in some instances even the figures. 
Their firmament, if it confined itself to recording the vast 
and striking events of their mythic system, as in Argo or 
Hercules, might bear an external presumption of original- 
-ity, which it wants altogether while so prominent a con- 
stellation as the Great Bear represents nothing but the yn- 
important ond irrelevant story of Callisto. But while we 
are just in possession of sufficient knowledge to deny the 
orignal formation of the constellations to the Greeks, and 
per ips even to the Egyptians, we have not enough to say 

in what nation they were first constructed. 

The method of figuring the constellations, though in 
many instances it gives groups which are striking to the 
naked eye, is one of the worst which could have been in- 
vented for the modern purposes of astronomy. A dragon 
winding round three-quarters of the globe, and a man ex- 
tending his arms and legs between half a dozen other figures, 
cannot connect their included stars in any manner which 
will lead to useful combinations. So that in our modern 
catalogues, though A Draconis and z Draconis are said to 
be in the same constellation, the connection 1s purely one 
of names, and suggests no ideas of relative position. There 
are even instances in which stars bearing the name of one 
constellation are situated in another. 

We shall proceed to describe the methods by which the 
stars in a constellation are distinguished, and the plan we 
have adopted in the present work. The letters of Bayer 
are generally adgpted for all the stars in his maps. The 
stars wero ranged by him in order of brilliancy, as they ap- 
peared to the naked eye about a.v. 1600. The Greek let- 
ters wore first used, and afterwards the Italic small letters. 
Thus ¢ is the m..st brillant star in a constellation according 
to Bayer, whfl., , g, &c. are comparatively faint. Other 
astronomers z+» since carricd on the lettering of Bayer, 
and we hav: ‘utterly (in this work) distinguished the letters 
added sing Bayer's time by parentheses in all those con- 
stellativ:isiich were partly lettered by Bayer and partly 
by asic, But in all cases the extent of Bayer’s letters 
mia} t+ ascertained by reference to the article beaded by 
hip uame. Tho lettors had been adupted, however, pre- 
ve asly to Bayer. [Prccorommnt.] 

The next step in the arrangement was that of Flamsteed, 
who retained the old method of describing stars by their 
situation in the figure of the constellation (as in the leg, in 
the head, &c.), but placed the stars of cach constellation in 
order of right ascension, or in the order in which they come 
on the meridian. Succeeding astronomers described each 
star by the number which it st6od from the beginning in the 
constellation, and called it Flamsteed’s number. Thus 7 
Dreoonis meens that star of Draco which comes on the me- 
tidian the seventh of all the stars observed by Flamsteed 
in that constellation. Mr. Baily, in his new edition of the 
British Catalogue, hos introduced new stars from Flam- 
steed’s papers, but has allowed them to stand without dis- 
tarbing the established numbering, and they are easily 
identified by the general numbering of the new catalogue. 
Thus, there is a star in Capricornus between 12 Capr. and 
13 Capr., which may be described a3 2786 of Mr. Baily’s 
edition, that is, the 27s6th from the equinox of 1690 of all 
the stars observed by Flamsteed, both of those which are 
in the British Catalogue of a.v. 1725 and those which have 
been since drawn from Flainstced’s papers. 

The numbering of Piazzi is on © different and inferior 
principle. The whole heavens being divided into twenty- 
four hours of right ascension, the stars are numbered in 
their respective hours of right ascension. For instance, 
(303) Can. Maj. is, according to Piazzi, a star in Canis 
Major, not the 303rd of that constellation, but the 303rd_ of 





the hour of right oscension in which it fell in the year | 


3800, counting the first star of the catalogue which passed 
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after the sidereal clock had marked the hour as 1, the~ 
second star as 2, &c., and aflixing to each the name of the 
constellation in which it is. If the equinox wore fixed, this 
incthod would be a good first correction of the vagaries o 
the constellations; but as it is, some stars which were in 
one hour of right ascension when Piazzi formed bis cata- 
logue are now in another, such as 12 Cancri, 15 Argus, 
&c., which wero in 1830 on the borders of the 7-8 hour of 
right ascension. 

In most other catalogues, such as those of Bradley, La- 
caille, Mayer, Fallows, &c., the stars are usually numbered 
in their order from the beginning of the catalogue, the 
order being that of right ascension. 

The Astronomical Society's Catalogue (published in 1827) 
is the basis of the enumeration of stars contained in this 
work, It professes to be a reduction to the year 1830 of 
all the stars of the following description which were ob- 
served by Flamsteed, Bradley, Lacaille, Mayer, Pinzzi, and 
Zach ; to which a few of Fallows’ additions to Lacaille are 
joined. The whole list contains— 

1, All the stars to the f/th magnitude inclusive, whero- 
soever situated. 

2. All the stars to the sixth magnitude inclusive, situ- 
ated within 30° of the equator. 

3, All the stars to the serenth magnitude inclusive, situ- 
ated within 10° of the ecliptic. 

Bayer's letters and Flamsteed’s numbers are both given 
where they exist. Where these are not found, Prazzi’s 
numbers are given in parentheses, ( ), and where these are 
not found, Bradley’s numbers in brackets, (]. Failing all 
these, we see Zach’s numbers (with Z annexed) or La- 
caille’s (with C), or Fallow’s (with Fa.) All Mayer's stars 
(some excepted, which have not been found again) are 
in Piazzi. The number in the catalogue itself (reckon- 
ing from the beginning) is in a separate column. The 
magnitudes are from Mr. Baily’s Flamstced so far os they 
go, and where that fails, from the catalogue. 

The recognised makers of constellations are Aratus, Plo- 
lemy, Bayer, Hevelius, and Lacaille. But Tycho Brahé, 
Lemonnicr, and Poczobut have each added one constellgtion 
in the following list, and Halley two. The names without 
any letter are all in Aratus. (Remember, however, that Libra 
is only the claws of the Scorpion, both in Aratus and Pto- 
lemy.) (Lrpra.] Three additional ones in Ptolemy's Cata- 
loguc are denoted by P. ; Bayer’s by B.; Hevelius’s by Ht 
Lacaille’s by L.; Tycho Brahé’s by T.; Halley’s by : 
Lemonnier's by Le.; and Poczobut’s by Po. . 
Coa Halley obese’ Octane E> 
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‘Apparatus Sculptoris.L. vations, Ophiachus, 
Apus®, B, Cygnas. Orion. 
Delphinus. 
Dorado, B. 
Draco. 
Equulens,P. 
juuleus Pictoris’ Le 
Eridanus, 
Fornax, L. 
Gemini. 
Grus, B. 
jercules. 
jum, L, 
Hydra, 
Myara ‘ct Crater. 
pricoraus. Mydrus, B. 
Cassiopela. Indus, B, 
Centaurus, Lacerta, Ht, s. 
Cepheus. 0. Taurus Poniatowskl, Po. 
Cetus, Leo Minor, 11. iam, Le 
Chameleon, B. epus. Triangulal. 
Vircinus, I. Litra, ‘Triangulum Australe, B. 
lypeus Sobieski, H. Lupus. ‘ucan, B. 
Columba, Ha. Tyox,H. Ursa Major. 
Coma Bereni Lyre Ursa Minor, 
Mieroscopiomy L. Virgo 
jonoceros, HH. ci “et Anser), 
Museas, B. ce sah 


There are many other constellations formed by different 
individuals; but these are not now generally admitted. 
Such are the Antinous of Tycho Brahé; the Mons Meznalus 
and Cerberus of Hevelius; the Oak of Charles IT. and the 
Gor Caroli of Halley; the Table Mountain and the Nube- 
cula Major and Minor of Lacaille (the latter being not clus- 


© The Avis Indica of Bayer. (Correct Apis Indica in Baran] 
+ Crater ina separate consi min Ptolemy. The neighbouring slars 
on the budy of Hydra were considered by Flamsteed as part of this comstel- 


lation. 
1 is the Apis of Bayer, called Musca by Lacallle; there is 
jon Musca, formed by Bode, we believe, and situated 
f which are usually cousidered as belonging tu Aries, 
A of Aquila in Aratus. 
Only ove in ‘Aratus and Plolemy. Another added by Here, 
3P¢ 
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ters of distinct stars, but large nebulew); the Reindeer of 
Lemonnier; the Reaper of Lalande; the Honours of Fre- 
deric, the Sceptre of Brandenburgh, Herschel's Telescope, 
the Balloon, the Mural Quadrant, the Cat, and the Log 
Line of Bode; and George’s Harp of Hell. Many others, 
we believe, have been proposed, but there would be little 
use in reviving their names. In fact, half a century go, 
no astronomer seemed comfortable in his position till he 
had ornamented some little cluster of stars of his own 
pieking with a name of his own making. 

In the large maps of the stars, published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, the constellations 
are figured precisely as described by Ptolemy, and the 
additional ones are not drawn, which will therefore render 
them useful to the readers of Greek astronomical works. 

CONSTIPATION, an undue retention or an imperfect 
evacuation of the faces. The alimentary canal, considered 
physiologically, may, be divided into two portions; one ap- 
Propriated to the conversion of the aliment into nutriment, 
and the other appropriated, among other functions, to the 
separation and discharge of the refuse matter of the aliment. 
The first constitutes the apparatus of digestion, and the 
second that of fsecation. Indcpendently of the organs ap- 
propriated to the performance of the preparatory operations 
of prehension, mastication, insalivation, and deglutition, 
the apparatus proper to digestion consists of the stomach, 
the duodenum or the second stomach, the jejunum, and 
the ileum, the three latter portions of the alimentary canal 
forming the small intestines. It is in these great digestive 
chambers that the preeessesof chymification and chylification 
are performed; processes by which the multifarious sub- 
stanoes taken as food are converted into an homogeneous 
substance analoguus in its composition to the blood. The 
requisite changes on the food are effected partly by se- 
cretions furmed by the walls of the digestive chambers 
themselves, and partly by secretions claborated by distinct 
organs and conveyed into the digestive chambers by se- 
parate tubes. These auxilinry organs are the pancreas and 
the liver, the fluids secreted by which perform a most 
important part in the function of digestion. The chyle, the 
ultimate result of the action of these digestive fluids, is 
absorbed, as it is furmed, by a set of vessels termed the 
lacteals, spread out upoa the walls more especially of the 
jejunum and ileum, upon the surface of which they take 
their origin by open mouths. 

But a considerable portion of the substances taken as 
food is incapable of being converted into chyle: this is 
separated from’ the chyle partly in the duodenum, and still 
more perfectly in the jejunum and ileum, as it flows over 
the walls of these extended chambers. Moreover, a con- 
siderable portion of the digestive fluids themselves does not 
enter into the composition of the chyle, but is separated 
from it and mixed with the refuse matter of the food. 
Again, the whole extent of the alimentary canal, from its 
commencement to its termination, is lined with a mem- 
brane which seerctes a peculiar fluid, termed mucus. This 
fluid, which defends the delicate and sensitive vessels that 
are crowded on every point of the digestive chambers, and 
which maintains those chambers ina state of suppleness 
and moisture, is constantly formed, removed, and renewed. 
That portion of it which has served its office, and which has 
become effete, is mixed with the refuse matter of the ali- 
ment and of the digestive fluids. All these substances 
mixed together in a common mass are transmitted to the 
second portion of the alimentary canal, which consists of the 
large intestines ; naniely, the caecum, the colon, and the rec- 
tum, by the operation of which the second part of the diges- 
tive function, that termed faxcation, is performed. This func- 
tion consists of two processes; first, of that by which the 
common mass of excrementitious substances is brought 
into a state fit for its discharge from the body; and se- 
condly, of that by which a force is generated adequate to 
effect its discharge. The chief agent by which these sub- 
stances are brought into a state fit for their discharge is the 
bile. [Bitx.] The agont by which their actual discharge 
is effected is the muscular coat of the intestines, which is 
excited to contraction, and thereby to the rpueration of the 
force requisite to the accomplishinent of the object, by the 
stimulus of the bile. 

It is obvious, then, that the matte:s to be discharged 
from the alimentary canal do not consist, as is vulgarly 
supposed, merely of the refuse portion of the food; this 
eonslitutes only a small part of those matters; an es- 
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sential part of it consists of the refuse matter of secretions 
which have performed most important offices in the 
economy. 

There is manifest in the performance of certain func- 





tions of the body a tendency to periodicit; ‘most 
at regular periods, of 
the necessity for sleep, of the eppetite for and of the 


command to remove from the body the excrementitious 
matters prepared in the alimentary canal. Whatever 
may have first led to the formation of these habits, and 
however they may be varied by circumstances which ope- 
rate at an early period of life, they cannot, after Lavi 
been once formed, be materially and frequently interrapt 
without danger to the health. The interruption of one of 
these habits by the retention of the firces beyond a deter- 
minate period, namely, the period of twenty-four hous, 
constitutes the disease termed constipation, a disease often 
disregarded, generally considered of little importance, 
always productive of mischief, and very frequently termi- 
nating in a fatal result. 

The slighter degrecs of constipation, when, as is some 
times the case, they are attended with no appreciable 
disturbance of any function, can scarcely be considered a 
morbid; but, in general, a retention of the faeces 
the period of twenty-four hours, is attended with manifest 
disorder. This disorder is commonly increased in proportion 
as the retention is protracted beyond that determinate 
period, and in proportion to the frequency with which such 
retention recurs. The amount of the disorder thus induced 
is however a good deal influenced by constitutional peca- 
liarity; for there are individuals whose feecal evacuations 
are not more frequent than once a week, or once a fortnight, 
or even once in three weeks. Such an habitual retentiou 
of the feces, in the few cases in which it occurs, generally 
happens in females who lead a sedentary life, and who 
take little food and less exercise. 

It may be sometimes difficult to connect any distinet 
disorder with this torpid action of the apparatus of fascation; 
yet the health of the persons in whom it occurs is seldom 
sound, and never robust. Even in the still more extrasr- 
dinary cases of constipation (and the details of many such 
cases are recorded in the annals of medicine), in which 
persons have gone five, six, seven wueks, and even, as is 
stated, as many menths without asit:.. fecal evacuation, 
no manifest, at least no decided, ir; to the health ap- 
peared to result for some time; b:. sooner or later, in 
almost every case, the enormously - ded intestines 
became suddenly inflamed, and death Z i-.0 : with great 
rapidity. Two remarkable instances of th: record, 
which it may be instructive to relate. A-you.' 












never had more than one evacuation every if 
luring a period of five years, and who enji gece vl 
during all that time, at length went on Tor lve ste 


seven months without passing a single frecal evacu. - * 
Notwithstanding this extraordinary retention of the fw. - 
her health did not appear materially to suffer, until at*L:+ 
inflammation suddenly came on, which rapidly terminated 
life. Mr. G——, a medical officer in the French service 
had always becn costive from birth, He ate largely, but 
seldom a stoul oftener than once in one or t¥o 
months, and his abdomen assumed a large size. At the age 





of 42 his constipation was unusually prolonged to three 
or four months. In 1806, after medicines had heen takes 
to procure a stool, which had not been for upwards 


of four months, abundant evacuations continued for nine 
days, and contained the stones of raisins taken a twelve- 
month before ; but the constipation returned. In 1809 the 
enlarged abdomen became painful, vomiting supervened, 
and he died at the age of 54, having seldom through life 
passed more than four, five, or six stools in the year. 

These are the extreme cases of constipation; and they 
show the ordinary result that takes place when the un- 
natural distension of the intestine is brought on in the most 
gradual manner, and when the organ seems to be habitually 
accustomed fo it; that is, when its extreme torpor seems to 
be, in the strictest sense in which such a term can be en 
ployed, constitutional. Of course when such a state of 
torpor comes on, in a system not habituated to it from an 
early period of life, the danger is increased a hundred-fold. 

Tho immodiate effects of constipation, when this disease 
occurs in its usual degree, in ordinary habits, is the produc- 





tion of some one or more of those painful states, the si 
of which are generally grouped together under the onion 
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have hardly been permanent enough to be submitted to an 
accurate investigation. 

The vague notion of a constitution is that of certain 
fundamental rules or jlaws by which the general form of 
administration in a given country is regulated, and in oppo- 
sition to which no other fundamental rules or laws, or any 
rules or laws, can or ought to be made. 

The exact notion of a constitution cannot be obtained 
without first obtaining a notion of sovereign power. The 
sovereign power in any state is that power from which all 
laws properly so called proceed; it is that power which 
commands and can enforce obedience. Such a power, 
being sovereign or supreme, is subject to no other power, 
and cannot therefore be bound by any rules laid down, 
either by those who have at any previous time enjoyed the 
sovereign power in the same community, or by any maxims 
or rules of conduct practised or pecomended by its prede- 
cessors in power, whether those rules or maxims be merely 
a matter of long usage or solemnly recorded in any wriiten 
instrument. The sovereign power for the time is supreme, 
and can make what laws it pleases without doing any illegal 
act, and, strictly speaking, also, without doing any unconsti- 
tutional act. For this word constitution, taken in its 
strongest sense, can never mean more than a law made 
or a usage sanctioned by some one or more possessed of 
sovereign power, which law or usage has for many 
generations been observed by all those who have suc- 
cessively held the sovereign power in the same country. 
To modify or destroy such a rule or law might be 
unwise, as being an act in opposition to that which 
many successive generations had found to be a wise and 
useful law; it might be dangerous as being opposed to that 
to which the prejudices of many generations had given 
their sanction ; and it might lead to resistance on the part 
of the governed, if either their own interest or their passions 
were strong enough to lead them to risk a contest with the 
sovereign power. If (os would generally be admitted) the 
assembled parliament of Great Britain and Ireland possess 
the sovereign power, there is no act which they could do 
which would be illegal, as every body must admit: and 
further, there is no possible act which they could do which 
would be unconstitutional, for such act would be no more 
than repealing some law or usage having the force of law 
which the mass of the nation regarded with more than 
usual veneration, or enacting something at variance with 
such law or usage. For example, if the next assembled 
parliament should abolish the trial by jury in all eases, 
except criminal matters, or where the crown is the prose- 
cutor, such an act might be called by some illega), uncon- 
stitutional, and unwise. But it would not be called illegal 

any person who had fully examined into the meaning of 

e word law; it would not be called unconstitutional by 
any man who, having called it illegal, wished to be con- 
sistent with himself: it could only properly be called wise 
or unwise by those who had reflected sufficiently on the 
nature of tho institution and its operations to know whether 
such a modification would do more good or harm. 

The words constitution and unconstitutional appear to 
be only strictly applicable to such a case as the following ; 
where the sovereign power being invested in one, or two, 
or five hundred, or all the males of an independent politi- 
cal community who are above a certain age, or in any other 
number in such a community, lays down certain rules to 
regulate the conduct of those to whom the sovereign power 
intrusts the legislative fanctions. Such are the Constitutions 
of the several states composing the North American Union, 
end such is the Constitution of the Federation of these 
several states. In these several states the people, in the 
mass, and as a general rule, are the sovereign. The people 
assembled by their delegates, named for that especial pur- 
pose, have framed the oxisting Constitutions ; and they 
change the same Constitutions in the same way whenever 
the majority of the people, that is, when the sovereign, 
chooses to make such change. 

These Constitutions lay down certain rules, according to 
which the legislative, executive, and judicial functionaries 
Tmust be chosen ; they fix limits to their several powers, 
both with respect to one another, and with respect to the 
individuals who compose the sovereign. ‘They do ordain 
and declare the future form of government.’ For example, 
the Constitution of Virginia of 1776, declares ‘that all mi- 
nisters of the Gospel of every denomination shall be inca- 

pable of being elected members of either House of Assembly, 
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or of the Privy Council.’ The same rule, we believe, forms a 
pet of the recently amended Constitution of the same state. 

f the Virginia legislature were to pass an act to enable 
clergymen to become members of the House of Assembly or 
of the Privy Council, such an act would be unconstitutional, 
and no one would be bound to obey it. The judiciary, if 
such a matter came before it, would, in the discharge of its 
duty, declare it unconstitutional, and such so-called law 
could have no further effect than if any unauthorized body 
of men had made the rule. 

A constitution then is nothing more than an act of the 
sovereign power, by which it delegates a part of its autho- 
rity to certain persons, or to a body, to be chosen in a way 
prescribed by Act of Constitution, which at the same time 
fixes in a general way the powers of the body to which a 
part of the sovereign power is thus delegated. And the 
sovereign power changes this Constitution whenever it 
pleases, and in doing so acts neither constitutiorally nor. 
unconstitutionally, but simply exercises its sovereign power. 
No body can act unconstitutionally but a body which bas 
received authority from a higher power, and acts contrary 
to the terms which fix that authority. Wherever then there 
is a sovereign power, consisting either of one, as the Auto 
crat of Russia, of three members, king, lords, and com 
mons, as in England (provided these three members do 

jossess the complete sovereign power), or of all the males 

rn of American citizens and of a given age, as in most of 
the United States of North America—such sovereign power 
cannot act unconstitutionally. For toact unconstitutionally 
would be to act against a rule imposed by some superior au- 
thority, which would be a contradiction, 

The policy of having a constitution in a state where the 
sovereign power is in the hands of the conimunt ty Tay te 
defended on general grounds of convenience. jen the 
community have settled that certain fundamental maxims 
are right, it isa saving of time and trouble to exclude the 
discussion of all such matters from the functions of those to 
whom they have by the constitution intrusted legislative 
power. Such fundamental rules also present a barmer to 
any sudden and violent assumption of undue authority 
either by the legislative or executive, and oblige thew, & 
wo see in the actual workings of constitutions, to obtain 
their object by other means, which, if not Jess dangerous in 
the end, are more slow in their operation. =:id thus can be 
detected and are exposed to be defeated “y 
put in action by the opposing party. Thi: 

es also in such an arrangement. Cor 
when once fixed are not easily changed ; and : 
body when once established, though theoret.:‘Is, a1 
fact too, under the sovereign controul, often finus, zxcaus to 
elude the vigilance and defeat the wishes of the i ~ 
which it owes its existence, and from which it dc’. 
power. One of the great means by which the~ 
are effecied is the interpretation of the written instru.’ ci, 
or constitution, which is the warrant for their powers. 1" 
practice of torturing the words of all written law, till u 
effect the law or rule is made to express the con! of 
what seemed to be at first intended, appears to be deeply 
implanted in the English race, and in those of their de- 
scendants, who have established constitutional forms on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The value of all written instru- 
ments, whether called constitutions or not, seems consider 
ably impaired by this peculiar aptitude to construe words 
which once seemed to have one plain meaning only, % 
that they shall mean any thing which the actual circum 
stances may require, or may secm to require. 

It is beside our purpose to discuss the advantage of a 
Constitution in a community where the sovereign is one. 
Being supreme, the sovereign may ch: the Constituuon 
when he pleases. It may be said that if the Constitution is 
good, and has been allowed to stand by several successive 
possessors of the sovereign power, it obtains an apparent 
prescriptive authority, which is the more binding on the 
sovereign, as the mass of the nation habitually regard tbe 
same Constitution as something which even the sovereign 
cannot touch with impunity. It would shock common 
judice if the actual sovereign were to violate that whi 















as been sanctioned by his predecessors, and is recom 
mended by an apparently higher antiquity than the 
which, in the actual sovereign’s hands, appears to be of more 
recent birth. Tho precise meaning of what is called the 
English Constitution must be got from the: various whites 
who have made its origin and progress their study. In 
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+ kp most cases consuls are mubees of the state by whom 
¢bey are appointed, but this is by no means an invariable 
nule, and they are sometimes the subjects of the country in 
which they reside, or of some other country foreign to both. 
ms are usually selected for filling the office from 
among the mercantile class, and it very commonly happens 
that they are engaged in commercial pursuits at the port 
where their official residence is fixed. In this respect the 
English government is chargeable with some inconsistency, 
for while, in many instances, British consuls are permitted 
‘to trade, in others they are expressly interdicted. from so 
doing. It would be difficult to discover the application of 
‘any fixed principle in determining the places where either 
af these opposite rules has been adopt We believe the 
interdiction to be of modern application, and that the de- 
sire of diminishing the public expense has since led, in 
many cases, to the relaxation of what was once intended to 
be made a general rule, it being hecestary to give a higher 
salary whenever trading is not allowed. Many traders are 
willing to undertake the office at a low rate of direct remu- 
eration for the sake of the commercial influence which it 
brings, and which is frequently of far greater value to them 
than any which the government would give. The 
policy of this kind of economy has been much questioned. 
. The number of conauls and vice-consuls appointed by 
the English government, and their distribution in the year 
1835, were as under :— 
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The salaries paid vary 
stated, but likewise according to the particular circumstances 
attending the sppointment, ‘a residence in some countries 


not only in the manner above 


being necessarily more expensive than in others. 

The total amount paid in salaries to English consuls and 
Vice-consuls in 1835 was 61,950/.; in 1825 the amount 
was 71,716/. In addition to their salaries, consuls are in 






one or two pounds. 
CONSUMPTION, PULMONARY. [Puratsts Put- 
MONALIS. 
CONSUMPTION, MESENTERIC. [Manasmvs.] 
CONSUMPTION, in political economy, is the end of! 
luction ; the use, the expenditure, of articles produced. 
tis unnecessary here to enter upon any examination of 
the theories of productive and five consumption, 
which have so largely occupied the attention of writers 
‘upon politieal economy. We have stated the Beneral prin- 
ciple under the head Accumuation. he natural 
tions between production and consumption appear very 
unlikely to be greatly disturbed in any condition of society 
in which there is freedom of labour and security of property. 
The most injudicious and extravagant consumption on the 
part of the few is, in its degree, a stimulus to a more 
strenuous production on the part of the many; and under 
these circumstances there is sure to be that excess 
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of production over consumption which constitutes capita, 
The creation of capital shows that the production bas been 
greater than the unproductive consumption. A judicious 
and well-regulated expenditure on the part of the few 
would doubtless afford a more certain encouragement to the 
industry of the producers, and the excess of production 
over consumption would, in the long run, be greater. 
Whatever injury the improvident consumption of individuals 
may cauge to themselves, it is quite clear that the producing 
class of society will always repair the waste of the spending 
class; that in point of fact there will be an excess of pro- 
duction over consumption, wherever the course of industry 
is not impeded by bad laws, or by a wasteful consumption 
on the part of a government. enever a government 
engages in the ruinous consumption incidental to war, fr 
example, a very powerful stimulus may indeed be given to 
‘icular branches of industry; but other branches of in- 
lustry that would have been encouraged had their money 
remained in the pockets of the tax-payers, will proportion- 
ately be depressed. 7 The compensating power of production 
that is called forth in all cases of private consumption must 
be deranged, or unequally and therefore imperfectly excited, 
by the consumption of the state. 

CONTACT. (Geometry.) Two lines, one of which at least 
is curved, are said to be in contact when they have a com- 
™mon point, and recede from that point in such a way tht 
the detlection of the one from the other will, if a sufficiently 
small departure be taken, become as small a fraction as we 
please of that departure ; that is, if there be no limit to the 
smallness of the ratio which PQ may be made to bear to 
ON, as we approach the point O. The subject willbe 
further discussed mathematically in Taxexxr, Curvi- 
Turg, Curves (THeory or),—Surraces (THErory oF); and 
we shall at present confine ourselves to pointing out the 
connexion between the preceding definition, which is re 
fined and mathematical, and the obvious ocular phenome- 
non, by perception of which we immediately admit a marked 
difference of character between contact, as shown at S, and 
simple tntersection, as shown at R. 

All our perceptions of lines being ocular and Paxil in 
the first instance, there is a minimum visibile, or least visible 
distance, at which lines will run into each other. Now if 
PQ and ON always preserve such a ratio to each other 





that the minima risibilia of these lines arrive nearly toge- 
ther, PQ will not be lost to sight before O N, and the curves 
will continue distinct up to the very point of meeting. But 
if PQ diminish so rapidly as compared with ON, as to 
be lost to sight while ON is still visible as a length, the 
two curves will appear to coincide for a visible } 
which forms the principal ocular feature of contact. But 
this practical contact is not admitted in geometry, a science 
of reason, in which no length is considered as invisible; 50 
that contact is only said to exist where the ratio of PQ to 
ON diminishes—not merely very much—but without limit. 
Let ON and PQ be the fractions z and v of a linear unit. 
If then v diminish without limit when compared with 2, 
but always retain a finite ratio to 2, the contact is said to 
be of the first order ; if v also diminish without limit when 
compared with 2%, but always retain a finite ratio to 24, the 
contact is said to be of the second order, and so on. These 
different orders of contact exhibit nothing to the eye but 
closer approach, the higher the order of contact ; except in 
this, that contacts of an even order are always accompanied 
by the tntersecting coincidence shown at 8, while contacts 
of an odd order make the curves tangent to each other in 
the sense in which the word is used by Euclid. 
CONTAGION, THE MATTER OF, a poison which, 
on entering the blood, produces a definite train of morbi 
phenomena, and which communicates to the blood the 
property of generating a similar poison, capable of pro- 
ducing precisely similar morbid phenomena. Consirered 
as a morbific matter sus generis, contagion, then, is an 
agent which produces a disease of a definite nature, one of 
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general who has suffered a defeat, when his retreat is not 
secure and small chance is left of maintaining his position ; 
and it is seldom refused by the victor, since, without in- 
curring the unavoidable loss attending an action, his force 
becomes immediately disposable for other operations. 

In 1757 the duke of Cumberland, when in danger of 
being surrounded, entered into a convention with the duke 
de Richelieu, through the medium of Denmark, by which, 
on consenting to disband all his auxiliaries, he was allowed 
to retire with the Enghsh troops across the Elbe. And in 
1799, when the Anglo-Russian army failed in the attempt 
to deliver Holland from the French power, the duke of 
York made a treaty with Gerrral Brune by which the in- 
vading force was allowed to re-embark on condition that 
8000 French and Dutch prisoners of war in England should 
be restored. 

After the battle of Vimiero in 1808, the duke of Abrantes, 
having been defeated, and fearing a general rising in Lisbon 
against him, sent General Kellerman to the quarters of the 
British commander-in-chief, to request a cessation of arms, 
and propose a convention by which the French troops might 
be allowed to retire from Portugal. This being granted, it 
was finally arranged in the convention that they should 
not be considered as prisoners of war; and’ that, with their 
property, public and private, their guns, and cavalry horses, 
they should be transported to France: on the other hand, 
all ‘the fortresses which had not capitulated were to be 
given up to the British, and a Russian fleet, then in the 
Tagus was to be detained in English ports till after the 
conclusion of a This is the celebrated convention 
which was made at Lisbon, and is generally but improperly 
called ‘of Cintra’ It excited much dissatisfaction both in 
Portugal and England, as the cupidity of the French in- 
duced them to appropriate to themselves property to which 
they had no elaim. (Napier, vol. i). By the appointment 
of a committee consisting of one individual of each of the 
three nations, all causes of complaint were, however, finally 
removed, 

CONVERGENT, CONVERGENCY, DIVERGENT, 
DIVERGENCY. When a series of numbers proceeding 
without end, has terms which diminish in such a manner 
that no number whatsoever of them added together will be 
as great as a certain given number, the series is called con- 
vergent. But when such a number can be added together 
as will surpass any given number however great, the scries 
is called divergent. Thus of the two following series— 
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the first is convergent, for no number of its terms, however 
great, will amount to 2: the second is divergent, and the 
sum of its terms may be made to exceed any number. By 
going a mile, then half a mile, then a quarter of a mile, &c., 
two miles could never be completed: -but by going a mile, 
then half a mile, then one third of a mile, &c., a hundred 
million of miles, or any greater number, could be sur- 


assed. 
BP The subject of the convergeney of series is one of funda- 
mental importance in the wholo of the mathematics; but it 
is seldom treated in works on algebra in the manner which 
its importance requires. Algebraical writers seem. to have 
imagined that a series, however obtained, is safe and fit for 
use, whether convergent or divergent. If this be true, 
which, in a sense understood by writers on the higher part 
of the subject, we do not altogether deny, it is certainly not 
true to the beginner, without a great deal more of demon- 
stration than is usually given. mableting the paucity of 
information which exists in our works on algebra, we shall 
state, rather more fully than usual, the results of investiga- 
tion on the subject, together with the references to sources 
of information. 

1. Series of increasing terms are certainly divergent. 

2. Series of decreasing positive terms are divergent, 
unless the terms diminish without limit. 

3. Of series of positive terms which diminish without 
limit, a test of convergency or divergency may frequently 





be given as follows. t a, b,c, d, e, &c., be the terms of 
the series: form the new series 
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thon if there ever arrive a term of the series (A), from and 
after which all the terms ore not only less than unity, but 
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tend towards a limit which is less than unity, the series is 
certainly con nt: but if the terms aforesaid become 
greater than unity, and continue so from and after a given 
term, the series is certainly divergent: and if the limit iu 
the first case be not less than unity, but unity itself, the 
series may be either convergent or divergent, and each par 
ticular case must be examined by itself. Instances of both 


sorts can be given; and we know of Hie, general rule fe 
distinguishi tween them, except the wing, which 
includes all the cases we have seen, though we do not give 


it as a demonstrated test. Let the nth term of the series 
be N; and find a such that n* N shall have a finite limit 
when 7 increases without limit. Then if a be greater than 
unity, the series ‘is convergent; if equal to, or less than 
unity, it is divergent. 

4. Series of the form a + bx + cz? + dzx3 + ext + &e, 
can always be made convergent by giving e sufficiently 
small value to 2, except only in the case where the terms 
in the series (A) increase without limit from and after any 
term. If they do not increase without limit, let L be the 
limit; then the preceding series is convergent whencver 
Le is less than unity, is referable to the preceding case when 
Le is equal to unity, and divergent when La is greater than 
unity. But if L = 0, the preceding is always convergent. 

5. Series whose terms are alternately positive and nega 
tive, are always convergent when the terms diminish with 
out limit, and the error committed by taking any number 
of terms to stand for the whole value, is never so great as 
the first term thus rejected. For instance, if the answer to 
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a question be] — 3 + 3 — q+ &c. then! is not wrong 
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by 9’ 1 — g isnot wrong by3’ i— 9 + 3 is not wrong 


1 
by 7 and so on. The results are alternately too great 


and too small. 

6. When such a serics as the last has its terms not dimi- 
nishing without limit, but towards a finite limit, the sum cf 
any number of terms, increased by half the limit, is never 
prong by so much as the first-rejected term differs from the 
limit. 

7. When series produced by algebraical development 
have their terms alternately positive and negative, the error 
committed by stopping at any term is never so great as the 
first rejocted term, even though the series become after- 
wards one of continually increasing terms. If then such a 
series have the first few terms rapidly diminishing, a cloce 
approximation may be made by means of them to the real 
value of the expanded function. For instance, in the series 
1-20 42.322 - 2.3.423 + ,... (in which an attempt 
to calculate from the whole series would be utterly futile, 
since however small x may be, there must be terms of every 
degree of magnitude) when 2 is small, an approximation 
may be made to its value from the terms which decrease. 
Thus if x = *1, in which case the series is 

1 = +2 + *06 — *024 + +0120 — +00720 + &e., 

(and the first term which surpasses that preceding, is 
2.3. ...6 11 2!%): the agg te of the terms in to 
928 inclusive, will not differ from the true value 
xpression by so much as 2.3... 10229 or * 0036288. 
The proof of this curious proposition may be deduced from 
Lagrange’s Theorem on the Limits of Taylor's Series. 
(Lb. Usef. Knowl. Differential Calculus, 73.) 

Serics which are functions of x, may be divided into— 
1, Those which are sometimes convergent, and sometimes 
divergent, such as the development of (1 + 2)"; 2. those 
which are always conyergent at last, but in which the ap- 
pearance of divergency (increasing terms) may be continued 
as long as we please, such as the development of e ; 3. 
series which are always divergent, but to which a similar 
appearance of convergency can be given, such as 1 + 22 + 
2.322 + ...,, and the like; 4. ies which are always 
convergent or always divergent, and never can be made to 
exhibit any symptom of approach to the other state, such 
as 
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The series which are always convergent, both in reali 
and appearance, and upon which, therefore, an arithmetical 
iP 
alpebtaist would reckon with most security, do, in fact, 
offer difficulties ofa very peculiar character. They are the 

























































































